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THE FUTURE OF FRANCE. 


O write at present about the future of France seems a bold 
. undertaking. Frenchmen and many among their friends abroad 

do feel confident that she will find herself again a great nation 
soon after the war. So do also her citizens now enslaved. 

Historians remember the surprising recovery she made after 1871. 
Economists foresee a period of extraordinary activities with urgent and 
enormous needs leading to increased production, whatever may be the 
risk of upsetting the economic balance of the world, and a hard-working 
people may well seize the opportunity to reassert itself. 

At the same time we cannot ignore the fact that, in the years preced- 
ing the present war, the approaching danger failed to produce among 
Frenchmen the reactions that one felt entitled to expect. Clear- 

thinking seemed to have deserted the country of its birth. Public 
opinion did not dare to face the ambitions of our aggressive neighbours. 
National unity could not prevail on the bitterness of political and 
social conflicts that divided the citizens. 

Of course Frenchmen have by now learnt the lessons of Gen defeat 
and they are every day brought closer to each other by the doings of a 
ruthless enemy. But, even if their present exhaustion does not affect 

their future vitality, will they be able to create the conditions required 
for their recovery ? Will they quickly establish a political and a social, 
order under which they can work ? 

To-day it is impossible to say what kind of government will succeed . 
the Vichy régime. The demand for a strong executive when liberation 
is obtained or when France again enters into the war is obvious. The 
need for giving the citizens means to express their opinion and to 
choose their own future is also recognised. But how can trusted leaders 
come into power ? And where are they to be found? We can safely 
admit that, except for a_very small minority which will have in advance 
committed political suicide, the French people is going to greet General 
de Gaulle with enthusiasm. However, those who stayed in France, 
building up the resistance at home, will rightly expect places of res- 
ponsibility. They had so far little opportunity for training or even for 
making themselves known. But in the many secret organisations 
fighting for resistance, in the surviving trade unions, the remnants of 
political parties, the papers secretly printed and circulated, in numerous 
groups formed by men of all parties and of every origin, the problems 
of the future are considered. The links that Fighting France is striving 
to establish with such groups may lead to the formation of a team 
whose authority the country may be prepared to accept. 

This is all that can be said. Nor can we derive from books and 
studies a picture of the political institutions that would meet the 
expectation of the country, Obviously Frenchmen do not hold definite 
views on the subject. It appears that they are not prepared to repeat 
the experiences made under a disappointing parliamentary system. 
At the same time they want their political liberties to be fully restored. 
How it is possible to reconcile both requirements remains to be found. 
Free representative institutions must nevertheless allow a strong and 
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stable executive to govern. It is presently suggested that the President 
should no longer be elected by Parliament and that ministers should 
not be made responsible towards it. The French Republic would thus 
come nearer the American model. But the importation of American 


institutions in France has raised many difficulties in the past, and a — 


similar mood of Americanism that was in fashion for a while during the 
preceding war did not last.. 

France is probably much better suited to English parliamentary 
methods. We should thus fall back on a political régime not very 
different from the one of the Third Republic, with a Cabinet of ministers 
responsible towards a House elected by universal suffrage. Of course 
such reforms as were widely favoured in the years 1934-5 would come 
into force and some others are likely to be added. The President might 
be elected by a wider suffrage or even by the whole body of citizens. 
He should be able to appeal to the country because the dissolution of 
Parliament tends to reduce ministerial instability. The rules of par- 
liamentary procedure could be amended so as to make the encroach- 
ments on the privileges of the executive less harmful. The electoral 
law should at last give the women a vote. Steps might be taken to 
prevent the conclusion of electoral alliances between groups or parties 
not truly prepared to promote in Parliament a common policy, and also 
to ascertain that a small majority or, as sometimes happened, a 
minority of the electorate cannot monopolise power, because of an 
unfair allocation of the parliamentary seats. 

Let us however admit that such changes would not provide an 
adequate remedy to the main defect of which our political life has been 
suffering. This undoubtedly lies in the weakness of our political parties 
and the subsequent absence of a strong leadership. How could political 
parties become less numerous and better organised ? No satisfactory 
answer to the question can presently be found in the fields of politics, 
but by considering the social aspects of the problem some further 
progress may be made. 

French society has undergone profound transformations during 
the interval between the two wars, and not enough attention has been 
paid to the contradictory tendencies whose effects were felt at the 
time. On the one hand there were many signs of weariness or even 
exhaustion produced by the awful losses sustained in human lives, the 
enormous material destructions and a dangerous financial crisis. As a 
result the government became simultaneously dependent upon two 
different electoral bodies, that of the political voters and that of the 
subscribers to the short term bonds which the Treasury was issuing. 
But at the same time France witnessed an unprecedented increase in her 
economic activities. The boom period, which was short-lived in Great 
Britain, lasted much longer in France and was not only due to artificial 
or unhealthy conditions. With the vast resources in iron and steel 
that the return of Lorraine made available, with her Northern indus- 
tries making use of a new and modernised equipment, with the impor- 
tant additions of the textile factories and the oil fields of Alsace, heavy 
industries made quick progress. There was a sudden increase in indus- 
trial and commercial concentration with the main banking corporations 
also spreading branches all over the country. Even the well-known 
individualism of Frenchmen was giving way as associations of all kinds 
were formed everywhere. 

The combined effects of such changes are not easy to analyse. They 


gave rise to a popular demand for social reforms which our politicians. 
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ound most embarrassing. But, more important, the new leaders in 
command of the great business concerns were not prepared to under- 
stand the political and social implications of the recent developments. 
They badly blundered on the monetary issues and they got’ so much 
absorbed in safeguarding themselves against an eventual social revolu- 
tion that, even more than the man in the street, they failed to see what 
the growth of aggressive dictatorship in Europe meant to all. 

Of all the causes that led to France’s defeat not the least important 
was the fact that the so-called ruling classes did not act the part that 
French traditions had entrusted to them, which consisted in devoting 
special attention to foreign problems and in calling signals in case of an 
approaching danger. But the loss of influence and prestige that such a 
failure implied was made much more serious by the attitude which 
many representatives of those classes adopted in 1940. They accepted 
the armistice. They supported and quickly dominated the “‘ National 
Revolution.”” They allowed themselves to be caught in the game of the 
collaborationists. On the contrary the movement for resistance started 
in the popular classes and the industrial workers are still to be found in 
the most active centres of resistance. 

This may have far reaching consequences. It may tend to make a 
social revolution inevitable after the German defeat. It also means 
that the problem France will have to face will not be that of finding a 
political leadership. First and foremost she must strengthen or even 
build up anew the social leadership that has proved deficient. 

How can it be done ? One can think of educational reforms which in ~ 
time should prove useful. One can propose administrative reforms in 
order to destroy the strongholds of our present system which have 
become closed bodies with officials attracted by Fascist doctrines. Of 
course one must expect an irresistible demand for extending State’s 
control over economic activities which under private leadership have 
been losing sight of national interests. 

However, satisfactory results can be obtained only if France succeeds 
in enlisting the services of those men who for long formed the backbone 
of her social organisation : her middle class, her small employers, her 
artisans and her farmers. Their decline due to the previous war and 
also to the abnormal growth of heavy industry goes far to explain our 
present ordeal. Will post-war conditions allow them to survive ? 

Two facts would justify a moderate optimism. First the lower 
middle class is getting more and more anxious to fight for resistance. 
Many of its members, chiefly in the occupied zone, have been doing so 
since 1940. But others, chiefly in the unoccupied zone, who thought it 
worth while at least to explore whether some limited form of collabor- 
ation could work, who also were impressed by the repeated pronounce- 
ments made at Vichy in favour of the peasants, the artisans, even the 
small employers, have by now come to realise the truth. 

Secondly, among the groups of resisting France who are endeavouring 
to outline the future, the social and the national value of those cate- 
gories of citizens is well understood. This does not apply to the Com- 
munists who, while fighting strenuously the oppressors, refuse to divert 
their attention’ towards future problems and to express any view 
concerning them. But it-does apply to the trade unionists and socialists 
who succeeded in reforming their organisations. In such quarters 
attempts are made to prepare a society in which the increased economic 
activities entrusted to the State would nevertheless allow free com- 
petitions to subsist. 
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We cannot here do more than state howit appears advisable to 
approach those difficult problems. The need for keeping the so-called — 
financial powers within bounds and for extensive nationalisations, ~ 
which might include all the larger concerns, is recognised. But care — 
should be taken not to turn them into public services run by bureau-’— 
crats. On the other side the small factories and shops ought to remain ~ 
independent, but their very freedom must be safeguarded by the State, ~ 
which to that effect will be concerned with the allocation of raw 
materials and the evolution of prices. We hear too much of a cor- 
poratism that can only work under a dictatorship, but we want the — 
professional groups to be organised with a view to maintain free and — 
fair competition between their members: 

It is hoped by such means to-ensure that the services of those 
citizens who, by their hard and skilled work, so much contributed to — 
the prosperity of the country, remain available. | 

What the implications of these social reforms on our political life — 
might be is easy to see. As regards our political parties they would make 
less dangerous the conflicts occurring between those which, whatever 
their names may be, will express the views of the Conservatives and 
those of the Socialists. France always needed a centre party to repre- 
sent precisely those citizens whose economic activities have just been 
considered. It has to be a party combining in a way proper to the ~ 
country democratic ideals with a peculiar form of social conservatism. ~ 
This was the position held in the past by the so-called Radicals, and for 
that reason it was often said that France on the whole was a radical © 
country. During the last forty years the Radicals, although they 
controlled the Government, were in a way no longer alive. They had ~ 
lost much of their old idealism, and they could not make up their mind — 
how far they were willing to accept social reforms gradually leading — 
toward socialism: But the general collapse and the wide changes in 
economic conditions which are taking place may have solved their past ~ 
difficulties while inspiring their democratic idealism to a new ardour. 

The possibility of such a political reorganisation coming into force — 
must also be kept in mind. Although we cannot tell who will be in a 
position to form our next Government, we know that its members will 
inevitably exercise very extensive powers. In the period immediately 
following the war everybody will be looking to them to provide and to — 
allocate all the essentials that will be lacking everywhere. The very 
fact that Germany will have taken control over the most valuable 
French industrial concerns will make it easier for our Government to © 
decide their future status. An exceptional opportunity will thus ~ 
exist for installing a new social order which in turn will alter our — 
political life. : . 

Let us now enquire what effect a domestic reconstruction attempted — 
on such lines may have on our international policy. Frenchmen do not 
at present devote much attention to the international problems that — 
will arise after the war. One reason is that, except for the lamentable ~ 
‘mistakes they made during the last years preceding the war, they — 
believe that their views have on the whole been proved right. They — 
cannot add much to what they have been saying in the past about the 
aggressiveness of the German Governments and the obedient dis- — 
position of the German people, about the need for collective security to — 
ensure an indivisible peace. France always stood in favour of the 
formation of an international force to maintain an international order. — 

The more recent schemes outlined during the opening stage of the — 
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at that time. This, however, 7 was due above all to the feeling that those 
plans, presented in an abstract and theoretical form, did not provide 
any useful approach to the embarrassing problem of Germany’s future 
and perhaps were unconsciously used to avoid doing so. It did by no 
means imply any reluctance on our part to admit that the member 
States of the proposed Federation were to give up part of their sovereign 
rights. 

As regards the new problems arising out of France’s defeat we can- 
not do more than indicate some lines of possible developments. 
Frenchmen are confident that they will recover after the war their 
possessions, as they were told for instance by Mr. Churchill, the more 
so because most of them expect that, before the war is over, they will 
be given an opportunity to fight. But they well realise how Vichy’s 
policy endangers the future of the French Empire and on the other side 
they found America’s dealings at Martinique most disquieting. 

If we are to expect a future peace settlement that would be first 
prepared by the four great United Nations: the British Common- 
wealth, the U.S.A., Soviet Russia and China, France in such case might 
be inclined to follow a course similar to that adopted by Talleyrand 
after the Napoleonic wars. In other words she might seek the support 
of the other occupied countries with whom she will be holding many 
views In common. Anyhow her attitude will rest on a strong belief that 
her own contribution to the maintenance of peace in Europe is essential. 
Frenchmen of course welcome the present admission by Britain that 
her presence on the Continent is needed, America’s acknowledgment 
of her world’s responsibilities and Russia’s new titles to exercise in 
Europe a great influence. Yet a lasting peace requires French assist- 
ance. The eventual formation in Western Europe of a group of coun- 
tries which France would join has not so far attracted much interest 
because of the way in which an alliance between the Latin countries is 
at present advocated by the enemies of the Anglo-Saxon world. But 
later on it might sound more promising. 

Nevertheless Frenchmen on the whole do not attach much import- 
ance to what may be called pure diplomatic manceuvres. At this stage 
it is useless to enquire whether France will find it advisable to seek 
agreement, say with Britain or America or Russia, in order to solve 
definite problems. She will no doubt feel it very important to avoid 
endangering the unity of the victorious coalition. 

We had therefore much better consider what the eventual building 
up, in France, of a society such as has been outlined, would mean to 
other countries. No detailed study of pre-war commercial conditions 
is required to see that, if French industry and agriculture are still 
producing goods of refined quality and of artistic value, the Anglo- 
Saxon countries will find it easier to carry on with her trade relations 
of mutual advantage. If.our heavy industries on the other side are 
_ reorganised under State control and have established new links with 
_ German industries, working for a time under some kind of international 
control, this again might well provide new opportunities for the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. 

But more important to them would be the existence in France of a 
_ democratic society, free, active and orderly, during a period when 

_ Germany is bound to experience severe depression and perhaps social 
anarchy. The Americans are often worried to-day at the prospect of 
_ having to deal in the future with European countries where the growth 
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of socialism will have followed the miseries or war. Britain may find it |} 
still more helpful to have a new form of democracy safely established | 
in France. I 

Last, but not least, it is indeed important that France should again || 
contribute to the intellectual and social progress of the world, not only 
by her work in science, literature and art, but by the evolving of 
democratic ideals that might again attract other countries when the | 
dictatorships have been destroyed. 

PAUL VAUCHER. 

(Professor of Modern French History in the University of London.) 


PARLIAMENT AND THE 
EXECUTIVE. 


HERE is no dispute that there is in the country a considerable | 
volume of misgiving about the direction of the War. Hong-Kong, | 
Singapore, the escape of the German warships from Brest, the 
events in Libya have left a gathering trail of concern and anxiety } 
behind them. The House of Commons in a recent debate showed | 
directly and still more indirectly that it shared in that anxiety whilst 
still affording steady support to the Government. But no specific has 
been found to remedy the malaise. Parliament is reluctant to overthrow 
the Government and, so far as there is evidence on the matter, the | 
nation appears to participate in that reluctance. The Government } 
maintains that it must be supported or dismissed. “ Tell us to go if | 
you like,” it says, ‘“‘ but if not, don’t harry us in our work.’”’ Animpasse | 
has been reached. 
To understand this problem adequately a somewhat careful analysis | 
is required. First, why is there a National Coalition Government at 
all? The answer is : 


1. That the British People are a genuinely democratic people with 
a deeply rooted political system in which Party has long been a | 
vital element. | 

-2. That none the less the Party form is an unsuitable method of | 

’ government in war-time, at any rate when the war is of the first 
magnitude. The reasons for this are obvious though neglected : 
(a) There must at such a time be some outward and visible symbol - 

of the unity of the nation. 4 
(6) No one Party can afford to take sole responsibility in a crisis 
so terrible and profound. In other words no Party can fight 
such a war. Either the nation fights on a united front or there — 
is certain defeat. A Party attempting such a task alone would 
both lose the war and be destroyed itself. Since, then, there can | 
be no Party Government there is no room for an Opposition. — 
For an Opposition which is not an alternative Government is — 
almost meaningless and exceedingly dangerous. 

3. That what is sometimes called a National Government, ie. a | 
government of Personalities, is not really practicable because of | 
the Party system. 


Each Party represents not only a different point of view but to a | 
considerable extent a different group of sections or classes in the nation. 
It has repeatedly happened, and must inevitably continue to happen, 
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that Parties are concerned lest some action of the Government in war- 


time may prejudice the interests of their constituents, perhaps simply 
in the war period, perhaps in the post-war period. As many of the 


"actions of government cannot be properly enquired into by Parliament, 


even in secret session, in war-time owing to considerations of public 
security ; it follows that unless Parties are properly represented in the 
Government there will soon be a clamour not only in Parliament, but 


' inthe country also, that some group or class is in fact suffering prejudice 


or will suffer it as a result of non-representation. There are other lesser 
reasons, but these three are the most cogent and explain why the 
Coalition form of National Government is in fact inescapable under 
existing conditions. Presently Party Government may be modified or 
even disappear, but the occasion for so large a revolution can scarcely 
be fulfilled under the delicate circumstances of the hour. 

Let us not, however, underrate the difficulty of the situation thus 
created. An Opposition, both for the discharge of the functions of 
opposition and criticism in Parliament, and for the purpose of providing 
an alternative government has long been a vital element in the British 
Constitution. That element has for the moment disappeared. Its dis- 
appearance in the hour of extreme crisis, such a period as from the 
formation of the present Administration to the conclusion of the Battle 
of Britain (May to October 1940), may well be without any ill effects 
whatsoever. But for a much longer period, one in which there must of 
necessity be intervals of comparative tranquillity with others of extreme 
tension or danger, the case is far otherwise. Then it becomes apparent 
that the country is subject to an Executive far more powerful than any 
peace-time Government installed in office for an indefinite length of 
time, and subject only to such checks as a Parliament no longer very 
representative of the nation can pees from day to day, or, if you 
prefer it, from crisis to crisis. 

In effect such checks can only be the result of the action of individual 
members and of small groups formed for the most part on a purely 
ad hoc basis. These checks do in fact operate to-day more effectively 
than is usually understood by casual observers outside. But no one 
would claim that they are really adequate to the situation. The average 
Member of Parliament is in a difficult position. It is his responsibility : 
(x) To devise some kind of alternative check to the Government to take 
the place in the Constitution of the Opposition which has disappeared. 
(2) To investigate and-criticise the activities of the Executive whenever 
that seems to be necessary. (It may in fact be that (2) is the only form 
of check under (1) which under all the circumstances can be devised.) 
(3) To replace the Government if and when that should seem desirable 
by another. 

_ But in the discharge of this task he must take certain important 
considerations into account : (a) his knowledge is frequently extremely 
imperfect. The essentials of most disasters, failures or setbacks is only 
known to the Government (and often only imperfectly known to them). 
Secret sessions counterbalance this disadvantage to a strictly limited 


_ extent. The Government in such extremely critical times must in the 


last resort be left to decide what they can and will reveal. (b) He must 
not unduly harry the Executive, which obviously cannot discharge its 
functions properly if it is continuously under fire from its supporters in 
the rear as well as from the enemy in front. The striking of a reasonable 


__ balance in this matter is one of the most complex and delicate of all the 


functions of a Member in war-time. (c) Before he can replace the 
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Executive he must be satisfied not only that its conduct of the war is” 


unsatisfactory but that there is in sight an alternative administration — 


which he may reasonably expect to do better. Moreover, since disasters 
and mischances are inevitable where world conflicts are concerned, he 
must be satisfied too that this alternative administration will not only 
be at least equal in the calibre of its personnel but be such as to command 


t 


even under reverses a confidence in the nation not less than that ~ 


accorded to its predecessor. For the reasons given above anybody 
familiar with the political history and “‘ make-up ” of the British people 
will realise that the hope of finding a government to command a general 


confidence amongst all classes and groups of the community constructed — 


on the basis of personalities and ignoring the claims of political parties 
is slender indeed. 


Is there then anything which Members of Parliament can do other 


than pursue a spasmodic activity of criticism or interrogation ? There 


seems only one thing and that is to press for an enquiry into every serious 


failure by an independent tribunal or committee which would report 
directly to Parliament. Its members need not all be Parliamentarians ; 
perhaps with the exception of the chairman it might in some cases be 
better that they should not. In any case it would have to be a small 


committee. It would not be concerned with questions of technical — 


details. Its business would be to decide in what area the faults or defects 
mainly responsible for the failure or disaster in question lay. The 
field of war activity has not so many divisions. There is first the higher 
direction political and military of the war, the place where the general 
direction and design of strategy is decided, the War Cabinet. There are 
the Service Departments, together with their joint and co-ordinating 
organisation where the detailed application is prepared, recommended, 
worked out and enforced. There is the division of Production and 
Supply under which the necessary weapons and equipment are designed 
and manufactured. Finally there are the forces on the spot charged 
with the actual execution of the operations. In one or other of these 
four areas the defects must be sought. When they have been located, 
then there may indeed be a case for a more technical enquiry by 
experts into the mistakes in the handling, say, of production or tactical 
problems which have beén revealed. This may involve enquiries on the 
spot at home and abroad. But it should be possible in the first instance 
to isolate the fundamental sources of error by an investigation of a 
general character in this country. 

What are the Government objections to such enquiries? They are 
two. The first on grounds of practicability ; the second on those of 
prestige. As to practicability, no more time or trouble need necessarily 
be spent by public servants other than the handful employed upon the 
Committee itself than would be spent upon the investigations which in 
any case have to be made inside the framework of the Administration 
when some disaster occurs. It is safe to say that the facts for determin- 
ing the general reasons of failure are almost always to be discovered in 
London itself. Most of the oral evidence could be supplied by officials 
and staff officers. A great deal of evidence would be documentary. 
Calls on the time of members of the Cabinet would be small. As to 
prestige it is true that so far as the Prime Minister is concerned—and 
perhaps his colleagues in the War Cabinet also—the natural reaction of 
most people on first addressing themselves to this problem is that it is 
‘in some indefinable fashion slightly derogatory to the occupant of his 
great position—necessarily more authoritative in war than even in time 
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h of peace—that he should have to give evidence before a isftnanal of such 
anature. Nevertheless reflection will show that such a feeling has little 
foundation in fact. Parliament is and must remain the supreme tribunal 
_ of the nation in war as in peace. Accountability of the Executive is the 
| very life blood of Democracy. Unless we have the resilience to adapt 
| ourselves politically as well as in other respects to crisis, to adjust not 
| only our procedure and customs, but where necessary the Constitution 
also, we shall not survive or if we survive it will be to little profit. 
| Each new disaster rocks the ship of State now more seriously than 
before, not because of its inherent gravity but because confidence is 
| wavering. Yet disasters must occur in war. It is for Parliament and the 
| Executive between them to find the way out. 


JoHN MARTIN. 


WAS BRIAND RIGHT? 


HE other day, New York University held solemn “ exercises ”’ 
( in commemoration of the birth of Aristide Briand. Great guns, 
: American and European, discharged salutes to “the Man of 
_ Locarno,” “ the Pilgrim of Peace,’ with particular praise for his plan of 
_a Federal Union of Europe, launched on May Ist, 1930. Briand died on 
March 7th, 1932, and I well recall witnessing his obsequies in Paris, 
with all their ghastly trappings of official woe. He had been Foreign 
Minister continuously for well nigh seven years, from 1925 to 1932, 
“the Briand epoch,” as it has been called. Besides, since 1909 he had 
been eleven times Prime Minister, or, as some authorities calculate, 
twelve or thirteen times. For, in the France of the Third Republic, you 
could never be quite sure as to whether you were Prime Minister or not. 
Briand, as Mr. Lloyd George once described him, was “ the most 
attractive and fascinating figure I have met with in public life”’ ; and 
Briand himself once fondly alluded to Mr. Lloyd George as ‘‘ my dear 
co-Celt.’”’ This Breton, after some youthful parade of anarchic ideas, 
had become in 1909 the first socialist Prime Minister that France or the 
_ world had seen. And then, by slow degrees, his career had divided into 
two opposing parts. There was the patriotic, the conventional, the rule- 
of-thumb French statesman, who could crush strikes better than any- 
one else, who could insist on army expansion and the three-year military 
service, who, during the war of 1914-18, stood forth as the champion 
of the Verdun defence and of the Salonica expedition. Then again, 
after the war, it was Briand who did not hesitate to occupy the three 
Rhineland cities in March 1921, who claimed to be the statesman of 
la main au collet, of force personified, who acted at the 1922 Naval 
Conference in Washington in a manner very much opposed to idealism, 
who favoured all those futile treaties of France with the countries of 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, “a vast defensive system,” as he 
called it, and who, finally, opposed the commercial accord of Germany 
and Austria in the interests, or in the supposed interests, of France. 
Thus, if you confined yourself to contemplating this side of Briand, 
you would judge him to be of the standard, ready made, pattern, no 
worse and no better than the other statesmen of our age. But Briand: 
_ was not a Celt, a Breton, the compatriot of Renan, for nothing. In the 
year 1925, waving the wand-of his incomparable eloquence, he miracu- 
_ lously shed his conventional skin ; Ovid himself, in the fifteen books of 
his Metamorphoses, could not have asked for a more subtle Proteus. 
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The explanation of all this was, as one who knew him well has told us, | 
that Briand had become haunted with an obsession that worked this | 
change in his outlook and policy. He had begun to anticipate a second } 
World War. And, a collateral conception, he had become convinced that | 
the League of Nations was not an organisation adequate to meet the | 
danger of the coming time. Already, had there not been the upheaval | 
of 1920 in Italy and the march on Rome? Had there not been the | 
futile Reparations battle with Germany, the Ruhr crisis, and the red } 
posters of the National-Socialist Party in 1923 on the walls of Munich ? | 
True that thereafter, for many men but not for Briand, the threatened | 
crisis seemed to have rolled finally away. For political peace and | 
economic prosperity, a relative peace and-a relative prosperity, thanks | 
perhaps to the generous lending of Great Britain and the United States, 
descended upon Europe from 1925 to 1929. Indeed, to the ordinary 
man, at that date, “it looked as though the ultimate triumph of the 
League and of what it stood for over the old European dispensation, 
was assured.” (Survey of International Affairs, 1930, p. 7.) 

But Briand, not being an ordinary man, was not taken in by the 
favouring current of immediate events. In spite of the deceptive appear- _ 
ance of the world, he laboured diligently, and with acceptance, to avert | 
the coming catastrophe whereof his intuition or his genius had apprised 
him. So there was the Locarno Settlement in 1925 ; the institution of 
the Preparatory Committee of the future Disarmament Conference ; in 
1926, the entry of Germany into the League and the Briand-Stresemann 
negotiations for Franco-German reconciliation ; in 1928 the Briand- — 
Kellogg Pact, the pact of Paris for the Renunciation of War as an — 
Instrument of National Policy ; and, in June 1930, there was the final © 
evacuation of the Rhineland. What a rich harvest of achievement! 
What a noble record of statesmanship! It was time for Briand’s final 
victory over the forces of evil, the hour for an apotheosis, an aureole, 
or, at any rate, an apostolate. In the greatest of all his speeches, in 
September 1929 at Geneva, Briand issued the full declaration of his 
policy, came out into the open once and for all. “‘ I believe that between 
nations, linked by geography as are the nations of Europe, some kind 
of union ought to exist.” In fulfilment of this grand conception, on 
May ist, 1930, he launched in Paris his Memorandum on the Organisa- 
tion of a system of European Federal Union. But, in fact, this grandiose 
manifesto, this final profession of faith, forthwith made an end of 
Briand. Why ? 

The reason for the Briand catastrophe was economic. As soon as 
the war of 1914-18 was over, the nations of the world had embarked 
upon an economic wariare with each other which was to last unabated 
until its dreadful result in the next World War of 1939. This economic 
-warfare had begun to exercise its full effect in the year 1929, when the 
greatest economic crisis which the world has ever seen declared itself. 
All this was in violation of the Third of the Fourteen Points in which 
President Wilson had insisted on ‘‘ the removal, as far as possible, of 
‘all economic barriers, and the establishment of an equality of trade 
conditions among all the nations consenting to Peace.’”’ The framers of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations had quietly put that pledge to 
bed. They had smothered it in Article 23 (a), which Article merely 
mentions that ‘‘ Members of the League . . . shall make provision to — 
secure and maintain equitable treatment for the commerce of all 
Members of the League ’’—a statement which meant, and said, next 
to nothing. At any rate, the nations felt free to do what they pleased 
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_ in this matter of economic warfare, and, hardly had the war of 1914-18 
ended, than they set to with a will. 

Thus it was that the blows to economic freedom began to fall thick 
and fast, making future war a certainty in the eyes of those of us who 
could see.’ The landmarks in the deterioration of international economics 
were the United States Emergency Tariff of 1921, the evil Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff of 1922, the Immigration Restriction Act of 1924, the 

_terrible Hawley-Smoot Tariff of 1930, the German Agricultural Protec- 

_ tion from 1925 onwards, the French Quota system of 1930, the British 
Tariffs culminating in that of 1932, the abandonment of sterling in 1931, 
not to speak of a thousand other suchlike devices of exchange control, 
clearing arrangements, and bi-lateral trade. Although Germany had 
lost the war it was her conception of economic nationalism that 
triumphed throughout the world. It was, in effect, her proclamation to 
all and sundry that the future lay with herself. 

Already, then, by the year 1930, when Briand launched his Federal 
Union Plan, it had become quite certain that the prime necessity, and 

_ the only chance, for the future peace of the world was for the nations 
to abandon forthwith their economic warfare and to pass from conflict 
to co-operation in that regard. Instead of this, here was Briand full of 
his plan for mere political carpentry, and all eager to underpin the 
League of Nations by schemes ranging from Locarno in 1925 to his 
Federal Union proposals of 1930. But the problem of the world was not 
structure, but scarcity. Since 1929, untold miseries, unheard of 
unemployment, were the order of the day, as the nations fought each 
other in this most dangerous and deadly conflict. If they did not yet 
strike at the lives, they struck at the livelihoods, of men. “ The hour,” 
wrote Briand in his manifesto, “has never been more propitious nor 
the need more urgent for the commencement of constructive effort in 
Europe,” and he pleaded for the institution of “‘ some kind of federal 
bond.”” As if any human being could seriously contemplate such a 
thing at such a time! And only then did he make the concession that, 
after his federal bond had been established, attention should be paid to 
economic affairs, to ‘‘the possibilities of enlarging the economic 
market,” to the eventual desirability of ‘‘ economic sacrifices,’ and to 
the ultimate pursuit of “a truly liberal tariff policy.’’ All these latter 
expressions did not, perhaps, come very well from the representative 
of the most active of the protectionist states in Europe. The last thing 
that people wanted in Europe was “ constructive effort ’”’ for multiply- 

- ing the machinery of a League of Nations which was already doomed to 
death by the intensive mutual strife waged by its own Members for 
their own short-sighted economic ends. 

I am afraid, as I study the innumerable plans for “‘ European re- 
construction ’’ pouring from the Press, that, if we were to accept any 
one of them, we should be now in as mortal a danger as. was 

_ Briand in 1930. There will be no “‘ Evropean reconstruction ”’ as long 
as the nations of Europe feel free to wage that economic warfare as 
they have done so fatally from 1919 to 1939. There will be no Federal 
Union of Europe, not a ghost of it, if everyone is to draw swords upon 
the livelihood of everyone else. You will never build security on 
PEATEACY. Peace and Poverty will never lie down together. 

GEORGE PEEL. 
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THE MOBILISATION OF THE > 
UNITED STATES. 


URING the last two months the author has travelled through the 
] Joni States. He has spoken with university and military men, 

with business men and college girls, with housewives and 
engineers. He was happy to obtain information from people with 
expert knowledge, but he was particularly keen on catching the ideas 
and feelings of Mr. and Mrs. Everyman. He has been in all European 
and some Asiatic and African countries, but his American experience 
was the most impressive of all. He has seen a continent the grandeur 
and vigour of which can only be compared to the space and resources 
of the European-Asiatic Empire commonly known as Russia. Rivers 
and lakes, mountains and plateaus, deserts and valleys of tropical 
luxury, an enormous body with a comparatively thin population, with 
unlimited possibilities of development—a giant amongst the nations 
of the world, and the youngest and most promising giant for that matter. 
This giant is engaged in complete mobilisation for a war without 
precedent. He knows it is fought for the conditions of his future life in 
a much deeper sense than the first world war. 

The great military powers of nineteenth-century Europe used to 
accomplish their mobilisation within a couple of weeks. Totalitarian 
war demands totalitarian mobilisation. A country not accustomed to 
military habits and traditions, a country which enjoyed unchallenged 
security and independence, which was told by superficial flatterers that 
the fundamentals of its life were not in danger, finds its first universal 
mobilisation a revolutionary thrill. The American railways are full of 
soldiers and marines. Some are being given leave of absence before 
they go abroad. Most are transferred from camp to camp, their training 
being carried out in different climates, in the mountains and near the 
seashore. The variety of the country gives the army an opportunity of 
making the boys familiar with all kinds of hardship as well as with the 
wealth and beauty of their country. The American private does not 
look like a drilled slave in the old Prussian style, nor like a uniformed 
schoolmaster or worker as some members of the armies of 1914. He 
looks like an athlete of good healthy peasant stock. His free and virile 
attitude makes him a successor of the fighting patriots of the Civil War, 
who spiritually and even technically were the disciples of the Euro- 
pean free corps of revolutionary memory. An atmosphere of idealism 
and democratic enthusiasm gives the American soldier his special 
swing. 

In general, the behaviour of the American soldier is good. He is a 
nice boy, who likes to talk about his family and sweetheart, who 
‘discusses orders and food, superiors and promotion, as all soldiers do. 
Amateur strategy is strange to him, as it is to most American civilians. 
He does not know too much about geography and imperialism, and 
shows a natural tact by avoiding cheap omniscience. Elderly ladies 
like to mother the soldiers, younger ladies generally show skill in 
smoothing down too stormy flirtations. I did not come across any 
unpleasant incident. Minor extravagances have to be tolerated in war- 
time, especially the unwritten privilege of the uniformed man to smoke 
wherever he goes. Some nice soldier songs are becoming popular, for 
instance the letter of the private to his ““ Dear Mum’”’ which describes 
the conditions of life in barracks. While he appreciates the fine work 
done by the authorities, he would prefer his bed and food at home, and 
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deplores that the army is not co-educational. The war stimulates a 
sort of local patriotism, each state digging out its own traditions of 
heroism, as is shown by the song “ In the heart of Texas.” 

The soldiers pay only part of the usual railway fare, but they form a 
high and constantly increasing percentage of the passengers. This gives 
the railway companies a lot of trouble. They have to keep up their 
balance since they run on the principle of private profit. The trains, 
therefore, are late, for they drive slowly to save coal, and they use old 
engines because these venerable machines consume less fuel. Some- 
times the trains are divided: the Pullman train including the dining- 
car comes first, the coaches follow, and after a night trip their un- 
fortunate passengers cannot get a cup of coffee before Ira.m. The war 
justifies minor inconveniences of this character, and some grumbling 
does not disturb the general good humour. Everybody who travels sees 
and feels the war. The Government warns against unnecessary travel- 
ling, but relatives want to see their brother or son before he goes abroad. 
Many owners of private cars must take the train for lack of gas. Freight 
is being transferred to the railway from inactive trolleys. The Pullman 
trains, too, are full of soldiers. The American soldier has high pay and 
often private means. You will find him in the best hotels, the most 
expensive restaurants. Generally he has no reason to be thrifty, for 
he is a bachelor and likes to have a good time. 

How long will this bachelor character of the American army be pre- 
served ? There are many plans how to solve the problem of the married 
soldier. The married women enjoy the backing of certain ecclesiastical 
authorities in their fight to keep their husbands at home. Family life 
should be spared and respected. Some writers suggest that those men 
should be drafted first who are contributing to the support of, but not 
living with, their wives and children. A second group would consist of 
men who live with their wives but have no children. The last category 
would include the typical family fathers, men living with wife and 
children. As long as many Americans believe that this war is a kind of a 
bachelor’s adventure, mobilisation cannot be considered complete. 
Americans marry very young. Men of strength and vigour are now 
being spared for family reasons. However, American wives are accus- 
tomed to work. The case would be more difficult for mothers with small 
children, but the high pay would enable the soldier to contribute, and 
the authorities are not-reluctant to help if necessary. From the eco- 
nomic point of view the question of the married soldier does not seem 
too thorny. The mental strain, naturally, is only too well known in 
European countries. 

Nothing shows better the elasticity and wisdom of the American 
military authorities than the new way of handling military justice. 
Discipline was always a difficult point in the life of American youngsters. 
Children are not oppressed, and adolescents are given an amount of 
freedom which amazes the European observer. American parents are 
no tyrants. Sons and daughters may go their own way, and even the 
children of wealthy people are expected to earn their own living as soon 
as they are of age. A university professor knows that one of his main 
jobs is to answer the questions of his pupils ; it is very difficult for them 
to listen to a teacher without taking the initiative by interrupting him. 
A policeman is accustomed to get replies from the man in the street. 
The American citizen thinks he contributes to the salary of this officer 
and, therefore, the officer has to accept a piece of his mind. Even 
nowadays the American is something of the independent pioneer who 
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left Europe because he wanted to free himself from monarchism, — 
bureaucracy and militarism. The sons and grandsons of these pioneers ~ 
now have to become the soldiers of the hugest army in American 
history. There is plenty of good will. The demands are very high, and 
the men so far are absolutely first-class in fitness. In the whole country 
there are not more than 2,500 conscientious objectors, who are being © 
put up by the Society of Friends in special camps, the costs of which | 
are collected from private sources. The military authorities tolerate 
these arrangements, for they do not want to create martyrs. 

The only present difficulty of the American army is the question of — 
discipline. In old days, whenever a soldier broke one of the rules, he | 
was-court martialled. Innumerable petty offences are now dealt with 
in a different way. The commanding officers award administrative 
punishment, such as reprimanding or extra duty, unless the soldier 
demands trial by court martial. The soldier naturally chooses the 
simpler way, where punishment is swift and definite. The result is a 
tremendous decrease in the number of trials by military tribunal. This 
does not mean that the American soldier is a better man than a civilian 
or a soldier in the first world war. It merely shows that a new discip- 
linary authority of military character has been established within the 
army and that the young American has only one choice—to be absorbed 
as a loyal member of the most democratic army in the world or to be 
dropped for good. Many of the minor cases of lack of discipline are due 
to drink. The bachelor soldiers populate the little dens and inns, for 
instance, of picturesque San Francisco, where one night the authorities 
had to close sixty such places. It might perhaps be wise to limit the 
hours and the amount of alcoholic drinks, but very powerful interests 
handicap any such step. Another point of discipline is the difficulty 
of keeping white and coloured men together in one military body. A 
complete separation became necessary, and there are now two separate 
negro divisions. Exceptions had to be made in the technical weapons. 
The author met a negro lieutenant who served as quartermaster in 


an air squadron ; he was a professional soldier and took great pride in 


his job. The famous hotel in Yellowstone Park, the Old Faithful, which 
otherwise certainly would have cut a coloured man, in this case could 
not refuse board and lodging to a commissioned officer of the United 
States Army. 

The majority of Americans do not like any war, but they accept this 
one as the will of destiny. It is an American war and it has to be won. 
Neither the Germans nor the Italians are hated. Hitler personally is 
regarded with utter disgust, and so is his gang; the Japanese are 
despised. Many thousands of Japanese have been rounded up in the 
‘West and sent to detention camps. Many of them were born in the 
United States and are American citizens. During wartime every 
Government has the right and the duty to take measures which seem 
necessary for self-defence. Mistakes and blunders are unavoidable. 
‘They are deplorable, but the interest of the State and its self-protection 
comes first. Western agriculture has lost valuable pickers, all kinds of 
gardening having been done by the Japanese in an excellent way. But 
very few officers of the F.B.I. know Japanese, and.even with a scanty 
knowledge of this language it is most difficult if not impossible to make 
out what Japanese documents and scripts may mean. There are enough 
Americans with an adequate knowledge of German or Italian, who can 
ascertain whether or not a man of these nationalities is dangerous. This 
does not apply to the Japanese. 
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_ What of the fruit ? This is also a-problem of Snbbilseation: Families 
have been asked to pick fruit almost free of charge. Housewives have 
been given special allowances in sugar to enable them to preserve the 
fruit which cannot be handled by the factories owing to lack of cans. 
In some places the upper classes of schools have been organised for 
harvesting. Many of the seven million white “ migrants’ of the West 
are being called to California for fruit picking. This means at least 
temporary work for these miserable people who have lost their homes 
and do not know where to settle. A great number of them will be drafted 
before long. In a small town in Arizona the author saw one of the old 
Western wagons, drawn by a horse and a cow, crowded by all kinds of 
animals and members of the family, and decorated with the inscription 
“ The old West is still alive.” 

Perhaps this is the right moment to break with the old Anglo-Saxon 
principle which condemns the women to the “castle” instead of 
admitting them to the lighter work in the fields. The English land army 
is a good example. American girls have a natural liking for smart 
uniforms. If provided with a swank land uniform they would love to 
do the work which anyway is healthier than a Woolworth store. A 
wonderful example was set by a small town in Texas. The cotton crop 
being particularly valuable and abundant this year, everybody in town, 
the mayor, the aldermen, the doctors, the lawyers, and so on, organised 
immediate help. Business was stopped for one day, and all these 
volunteers were offered and accepted the usual wages for a cotton 
picker. 

The American will be the world citizen of to-morrow. If there is a 
new cosmos possible, which has to emerge from the present chaos, the 
United States will have to contribute an essential part to a fair and just 
construction. The world will not only need the American soldier. The 
American organiser, manager, diplomat, newspaperman, writer, 
economist, teacher, traveller, artist, geographer, financier, administrator 
will be just as important. It is, therefore, regrettable that some American 
cities try to save money by dismissing teachers or by closing museums 
and hospitals. Budget troubles are obvious. The paying of taxes is a 
matter of civilian discipline which must be developed. But it would 
be very unwise to damage the great cultural interests of the country 
owing to temporary difficulties which may be overcome by patience 
and caution. On the other hand, there are far-sighted groups which 
realise the necessity of caring for the future. It is just in New Orleans, 
the charming Southern metropolis, one of the jewels of the United States, 
where the historical museum is closed to visitors, that the Loyola 
University has added three new faculty members to its school of 
journalism. 

Eight months of war seem to have lulled American interest in home 
politics. Domestic issues are steadily giving way to the stern job of 
beating the enemy. Primary elections began last spring with participa- 
tion falling off sharply. In Ohio, for instance, only 10 per cent. of the 
population voted, and the number of ballots cast was the smallest 
since 1922. In three states isolationism of candidates was developing 
into an issue, in the others the campaign was strictly a local affair. 
Actually in most cases party lines are erased on the question of the war 
effort. It appears likely to political observers that the ratio between the 
parties will come out about the same after the general election on 
November 3rd. Naturally, there exists another possibility. In case of 
further disappointments and shortcomings, the elections might be used 
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by the growing opposition as an opportunity to create a new platform 
for criticism of the work done by Washington. Major domestic events, 
however, are not to be expected. There is very little unemployment in 
the country. The skilled worker earns more than ever. Huge groups 
of middle-class people join the factories. Even school teachers leave 
their jobs, attracted by the better wages, and difficulties arise in 
running elementary schools in remote places. 

The factories try to get the most out of workers by the so-called 
bonus system, a bonus being offered for surplus work within a certain 
time. -Certain groups of workers try to reach an agreement on fair 
speed in order to avoid unfair and unhealthy exploitation. The Govern- 
ment is on best terms with the workers. Six new ships are named after 
labour leaders, for heroes of American organised labour, as the Maritime 
Commission has put it. The ships will be launched on Labour Day, 
September 7th. The six men are well known in the history of American 
labour. Samuel Gompers. was one of the founders of the American 
Federation of Labour which he led for many years. Furuseth, a native 
of Norway, long represented the cause of the merchant seamen before 
congressional committees. McGuire was a founder of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. Duncan wrote books on labour 
problems. Mitchell was one of the leaders of the Miners’ Union. Brown 
was active in both the Carpenters’ Union and in the United Mine 
Workers. 

Nationalism and Socialism, the two greatest ideological movements 
of the nineteenth century, have been exaggerated and misinterpreted 
_ by German National Socialism. The United States of America is the 
centre of new forces and activities that will be strong enough to destroy 
both adulterated ideologies and create a new creed which will allow the 
co-operation of all peoples of good will. Thus American mobilisation is 
not only a military and economic problem. It may help towards a 
spiritual renewal of the world. 

VEIT VALENTIN. 


CRACKS IN HITLER’S CITADEL. 


AZI success—a purely technical success measured in square 

miles conquered, human beings killed, wealth destroyed, and 

even war and administrative machine built up—has blinded the 
world to a fundamental fact: MHitler’s and his gang’s surpassing 
stupidity. The complete amorality and ruthlessness of their actions 
and their attitude towards other people misled us into endowing them 
. with diabolical gifts and cunning ; but in the light of events the effect 
of surprise wears out and, like the child in Hans Andersen’s story of the 
Emperor’s clothes, one finally sees them naked as the blunderers they 
are. Such an assertion may, as yet, be considered daring and one- 
sided at a time when the Nazi hordes are pressing on deep in Russia 
against her holy river Volga, in Egypt against our defences of the Suez 
Canal, and when their U-boats attack our life-lines across the Atlantic. 
But this process of disillusion is precisely what is going on, not merely 
abroad but within the German camp itself. There is no sin that will 
not be forgiven by a fanaticised and doped nation if crowned by 
success ; but there is no forgiveness of stupidity and blunder. The 
man who waged war after having been permitted to tear up all treaties, 
all remaining Versailles obligations, all restrictions ; who got away with 
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territorial conquests like those of Austria and Sudetenland, without a 
shot, and who might have got more in the same way ; the man who 
missed his chance in 1940 when Britain was alone and unprepared ; 
who turned against Russia after giving her better defence positions 
and nearly two years for getting ready ; who sacrificed hundreds of 
thousands for a senseless winter war and proves unable to avoid 
another one ; who repeated Tirpitz’s and Ludendorff’s crucial mistake 
of 1917 in bringing U.S.A. into our camp—can that man be an inspired, 
a divine, above all an auspicious leader of the German people ? 

Admitting that he can show a series of military victories won. by 
whipping the people with the most disciplined, one-track mind, the 
most developed power of organisation, and the most unrelenting mass- 
stubbornness into an unparalleled effort, the very fact that he thereby 
won nothing but 300 million slaves, including the Germans, ready to 
turn against their slave-drivers at the first favourable opportunity, has 
begun to weight the scales against him. How else explain the curious 
recent happenings within his fortress, such as the declaration of war— 
in his last April speech to the “ Reichstag ’’—against the German 
people itself, followed by the setting-up of a whole front, the new 
Gestapo S.S. army, against it, at a moment when man-power shortage 
exacts every able-bodied German in the Russian front line? How else 
explain the creation of auxiliary Blackshirt formations drawn from the 
rabble and the turncoats in oppressed countries, so as to release more 
of Himmler’s executioners for the home front ? Or the cramped effort 
at creating more “ Germans’ by dug-up or forged proofs of Teutonic , 
descent, among Poles, Balts, Alsatians, Jugoslavs and what not, 
signing on in his “ Volkstum ”’ lists ? 

Signs of weakness, all, and not only of man-power shortage, pressing 
as this has become in the industrial as well as in the fighting army. 
Early this year every fifth German worker was a pressed foreigner or 
a prisoner of war ; with the new recruiting embracing 17-year-old boys 
and workers up to 45, it will soon be every fourth. None of them 
replaces fully a German workman: antagonistic, underfed, ill-housed 
and ill-treated, they yield only what they absolutely must ; and their 
segregation from their German comrades, so as to prevent these from 
being “ contaminated ” by foreign thought, experience and the truth, 
proved a complete failure. For big German plants started experi- 
menting with mixed crews so as to overcome the discrepancy between 
the amount of work done by German and by alien shifts respectively. 
The result, as shown by numerous trials for showing kindness to foreign 
slaves which the Nazi terminology describes as ‘‘lack of national 
dignity,” will be eye-opening for yet more German workers. Their 
being forced, as from September 30th, to eat in common from field- 
kitchens, and Labour Dictator Sauckel’s decree conscripting all able- 
bodied inhabitants of oppressed countries for German armament and 
agricultural work, will multiply the opportunities of contact and. 
information on what really is happening in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway and elsewhere. 

_ The man-power shortage brings about many other difficulties : 
political ones, as with Mussolini and Pétain, with the Quislings in 
Norway and Holland, Rumania and Croatia, but at the same time very 
palpable ones as to material supplies. The scarcity of food may be due 
partly to bad harvests and to the exhaustion of stocks robbed in 1940-41 
in the countries overrun by the German forces ; to a large extent it is 
the consequence of the conscripting for the fighting forces of nearly all 
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able-bodied farmers and farm workers, and of the inferior efficiency of 
women and youths replacing them. That situation is particularly © 
pronounced in most occupied or Allied countries, such as Czecho-— 
slovakia, Norway and Finland, so that, instead of contributing to the — 
upkeep of Germany’s strength, they have to get some supply of food 
from their overlords. Worse perhaps than the insufficient, unattractive — 
and often unhealthy food is the complete lack of stimulants: ersatz-beer, — 
ersatz-coffee, ersatz-sugar, and so forth, and a rationing of tobacco to 
such an extent that wealthy people have to buy ration-free cigarettes— _ 
made from collected fags—for fantastic prices. The grumbling and dis- 
affection created by this state of things could be disregarded, however, 
were it not weighing so heavily upon the efficiency and the resilience 
of the civilian population which Hitler needs to feed his war machine. 
That is where it links up with another rapidly increasing worry of the 
Nazi leaders: the transport crisis. Here indeed the whole Tower of 
Babel is endangered. His advantage of the “ interior lines ”’ has its 
natural counterpart in the necessity of covering an enormous area with 
a transport net that even in peace time had begun to be inadequate, 
owing to its neglect in favour of guns, tanks and planes. He had, in 
1938, in a Reich including Austria and Sudetenland and with a trans- 
portation of goods and passengers 54 per cent. higher than in 1913, 
only 25,000 as against the 28,000 locomotives of Wilhelm’s Reich, 
only 610,000 against 704,000 trucks as in 1913. What he subsequently 
stole from the rolling stock of conquered countries—the Russians left 
him hardly any—is at best sufficient to make up for his losses—4,000 
at a low estimate—mainly during the Russian winter campaign ; and 
his lines of communication have lengthened by many thousands of miles. 
Locomotives, rails and trucks were run down and could not be replaced, 
the number of plants still equipped for that kind of work was slowly 
reduced to less than half, and in the whole last pre-war year German 
industry produced a total of 60 locomotives, as against 305 under order, 
and against more than 1,000 during every year of pre-1914 German 
industrial prosperity. The results are beginning to show in a pernicious 
way. First, at the height of the winter crisis, a 20 per cent. overload 
was ordered for all goods waggons, ramshackle as many of them had 
become ; thereby, apparently, a carrying capacity of 120 per cent. 
gained. But hardly six months later—after Dr. Kleinmann, the gifted 
Secretary of State for Transport and Director General of the Railways, 
had been dismissed and replaced by an “‘ old Party member ”’ Ganzen- 
mueller—a new order, in view of the wearing off of irreplaceable rails, 
steel being in ever shorter supply and badly needed for armaments, 
reduced the speed of goods trains by 30 per cent. Thirty per cent: of 
“120 making 36, it is a simple piece of arithmetic to find out that all 
these tricks amountéd to reducing the carrying capacity of the German 
railways to 84 per cent. 
_ Coastal navigation and motorised transport were to make up for 
these deficiencies. But the R.A.F. and British and Russian submarines 
see to the first in a fairly efficient way, and the second depends on 
petrol, lubricants, and rubber. As for petrol, Hitler’s supplies have 
rather decreased than increased during the three years of war. He still 
produces at best 5 million tons of petrol from hydrogenated coal—5 tons 
of precious coal for each, whereas 50 are needed for one of Buna rubber. 
The Rumanian output, partly in consequence of war conditions and 
lack of new machinery, mainly because many of the Ploésti wells were 
nearing exhaustion, has gone down from 7:2 to less than 6 million a 
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year. A deficit—irrespective of drastic cuts at home and for other than 


fighting purposes—of from 2 to 300,000 tons a month, decided the 


_ Army leaders to push into the Caucasus at all costs. Even should Hitler, 
_ after several months, be able to get some oil from Maikop or Grosny, 


he will not know where to get certain lubricants. There was lately a 
characteristic row with Sweden, when the Nazis requested her to fill 


with her own grease the gearing-boxes in the trains which she had been 


‘persuaded to admit for the transport of German troops from and to 
Norway allegedly on leave. 


There are, however, many more indications of a grave and per- 
manently increasing transport crisis : cities going without the German’s 
staple food, potatoes, for weeks, even while elsewhere the ration can be 
handed out ; restrictions amounting to a total cutting out of private 
travelling ; transfer, at enormous cost, of whole industrial plants with 
their personnel and machinery to where raw materials are available, in 
order to save transportation; industrial preference, in allocating 


workers and raw materials, granted some time ago to the making or 


repairing of locomotives and waggons, over even such urgent armaments 
as tanks and army trucks ; and the same preference being under dis- 


cussion for coastal vessels over U-boats. Confronted with an invasion, 
whenever that may mature, Hitler’s war machine may well suffer a 


breakdown simply because it will prove impossible to shift huge 
armies from one front to another. One infantry division needed fifty-six 


_ complete trains for that purpose during the last war ; with the enormous 
increase of mechanised implements, the demands will be much more 


severe this time. Should he be able to overcome an oil shortage, which 
already prevented Rommel’s offensive from starting in August as 
intended, he will feel the pinch in other directions. The recent re- 
organisation—more correctly, “ re-privatisation ’’—of the iron and 
steel industry which made the Roechlings, Krupps, Kloeckners, etc., 


once more all-powerful in their own sphere, was by no means a volun- 


tary concession by the Nazis. It was meant to try out the most egoistic 
private interests as a stimulant for a slackening production. But 
Hermann Roechling, chairman of the new combine, lost no time in 
telling the nation in a sensational article that no further increase of 
German iron and steel production could be expected, and that they 
would have to do with more substitutes, lighter weight armour, etc., 


_making up for it, as far as possible, by improved quality of their alloys. 


Lack of essential materials and of man-power means lack of repairs. 


‘Howard Smith’s readable book, Last Train from Berlin, tells us a lot 


about the drab, unhygienic state of German homes, restaurants, offices 


and workshops, once the acme of perfection. The result is unavoidably 


_a sinking morale and state of health, hardly improved by the fact that 


the same reasons prevent adequate air-raid protection in many places, 
and by the sudden appearance of vast areas of ruins which for a long 
time had been quickly and effectively hidden behind “ building 
scaffolds.’’ Stern warnings against the misuse of drugs, mainly sleeping- 
draughts, point towards the results. Other diseases previously pre- 
vented or kept in check by cleanliness and a brilliant medical service 


- (with now but one doctor per 12,000 civilians, as against one for 2,000 


in peace time) are appearing ; never before have diphtheria, influenza, 
scarlatina and, in some districts, typhus, claimed such a high mortality. 
Even so, all that could be disregarded as the unavoidable corollary of 


total war, even including frequent and pitiful evacuations, for one 


reason or another, and the tearing away from their homes and their 
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tasks within the family of more than 40 per cent., of Germany’s 
feminine population, as against 30-5 at the height of the last war. 
What makes these personal sacrifices so important in our context 1s the 
resulting disaffection, the widening gap it drives into the German camp. 
_ For the “‘ Bonzen,” the Party bosses, are nearly always excepted. They 
have standing orders to go at once into special, deep and safe shelters 
built for them when an Alert is sounded, and to stay there, even after 
an ‘‘ All Clear’ until receiving special instruction to come out. They 
can buy special, foreign food, and even such luxuries as coffee—the 
thought of which haunts nearly every normal German willing to pay 
out of his usually small real income (for the-better part of his wages go 
for Party contributions of some kind) from £6 to £8 per lb.—by way of 
a special arrangement the Hamburg-American Line has set up in 
Switzerland for people with “ foreign friends ” willing to pay for them 
in good neutral or enemy currency. These “ foreign friends” of the 
Nazi officials are their own agents paying out of their own strictly 
illegal money-hoardings abroad. Party officials can evacuate their 
families to Austria, to the Bavarian or Bohemian mountain resorts, 
even to Hungary and Italy. They can, under one pretext or another, 
travel to Paris, to Brussels, to Rome, or to Bukarest and buy what 
takes their fancy. They get rooms, wherever they turn up, be it in a 
field hospital where, in Russia, recently one of them, unpunished, shot 
dead the conscientious surgeon in charge who refused him a room in 
view of the impending arrival of an overcrowded hospital train. 

It seems an astonishing proof of that initial contention—that Hitler 
and his advisers, after all, are overpoweringly stupid, and nothing like 
as cunning and far-seeing as was frequently alleged—when instead of 
abolishing this corruption around him we see him endowing its worst 
perpetrators with unlimited power: with the power and the means to 
make war against the German people. Abolishing the last semblance 
of a state of Law, in his April speech to that gang of paid Yes-men he 
calls the Reichstag, he since granted all courts-of-law to his SS. 
gangsters ; made that particularly ugly specimen of a Prosecutor, Dr. 
Otto Thierack, Minister of Justice ; and inflicts death penalties and 
concentration camp not merely for anti-Nazi activities and infringe- 
ment of his manifold decrees, but for anything that anybody may 
denounce as directed against popular, i.e. Nazi “ perception.” To 
what extent he has thereby let loose personal rancours and jealousy upon 
innocent people can only be guessed with horror. Even some of his most 
docile lieutenants, such as Frank, the butcher of Poland, and Freisler, 
now head of the infamous “‘ Volksgericht,”’ fought shy of that measure. 
_Not that it made a great change in fact as, indeed, the Gestapo and the 

SS. had done before already very much what they liked with whoever 
fell a victim to their brutality. 

Small wonder that, from time to time, one of their outstanding 
_ specimens gets what he deserves, a Heydrich in Prague, Gassler and 
Frey in Cracow, and minor ones in Holland or in Norway. Greater for 
them, however, is the danger from within their own ranks. A few weeks 
after the sudden end of his closest collaborator, Himmler had arrested 
all Heydrich’s .pals and assistants; the setting-up of a special SS. 
Court under Group Leader Heyssmeier, a bully of particular reputation, 
and the creation of a new “ Security Service ’’—a super-Gestapo for 
the watching of Gestapo and SS. officers and men, and for “ purging ”’ 
them if need be, as they “‘ purged ”’ on June 30th, 1934, and ever since, 
the Brown-shirts and other potential critics—show clearly the spreading 
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of that cancer, distrust, within Hitler’s edifice. In fact, clashes between 
all the leading cliques and personalities are ever more frequent. 
Alternately, either Goering, or Goebbels, or Ribbentrop are described 
as having lost the Fuehrer’s favour, to say nothing of practically all 
the military leaders, Field-Marshals by the grace of Hitler, Leeb, 
Blaskowitz, Rundstedt, List, Guderian é tutti quanti who may count 
themselves fortunate for not yet sharing the fate of Udet, Moelders, 
Fritsch, or Reichenau. Goebbels was, indeed, confined to the task of 
peppering up the civilian population, while his tasks in foreign and 
military policy were entrusted to Dr. Dietrich, in Party propaganda to 
his former underling and adversary Hadamowsky. Goering is largely 
superseded by his former Deputy, Milch, and has become a rather tacit 
and effaced personality ; and as for “‘ Ribby,” since his recent plan of 
a united “ South East European Economic Grand Sphere ”’ proved a 
flop, mainly in consequence of the latent Rumano-Hungarian terri- 
torial conflict, and since his “ diplomacy ’’ failed in Turkey, Spain, 
Latin America, and with the wily Japanese, even Hitler should have 
found him out for the clumsy boaster he is. 

More significant still is the increasing necessity, for all top-rank 
Nazis, to take extraordinary precautions. They transfer their head- 
quarters to small towns, far inland from occupied capitals and coast- 
lines ; they buy castles and estates abroad, not only in occupied and 
puppet countries, but in Spain, Sweden and elsewhere as an asylum 
for the day of reckoning. They surround themselves with strongholds 
and armed bodyguards ; they set spies in their offices, establish Black 
Cabinets, and have even the pitiful letters of soldiers to and from their 
families censored, not by field censors any more, but by the Gestapo. 
‘They have, by now, well-nigh a million foreign citizens of German 
“race,” from Tyrol and the Baltic, Bukowina and the Baczka, Alsace 
and Russia, uprooted, transferred into the Reich, to help make up for 
Germany’s terrific bleeding; but they exploit them, helpless and 
penniless, as labour slaves, half of them still quartered in shabby 
barracks. - Their whole attitude, whatever they shout and write, is one 
of desperate gamblers who feel the ground cracking under their feet. 

They wanted to breed a master-race—and they see it die in the flower 
of its youth, perverted by them. They wanted to conquer Europe, to 
shape it as an Amphictyony in which they could lord it—and they 
see it in ruins from which revolt and hatred pours forth against them. 
They wanted to build a bee-state, in which they themselves would be 
the drones, 3 or 4 million beneficiaries, the Party members, officials 
and SS., the soldiers, and the rest of the population the working bees ; 
now they feel that the workers are beginning to grow stings. Hitler, 
with the intuition of the maniac, gauged correctly three things: the 
German people’s capacity for obedience and efficiency under his whip ; 
other peoples’ incredulity and unpreparedness for his onslaught ; and 
the initial success of totalitarian “ blitzkrieg.”” In everything else he 
failed, grossly and grotesquely : in his striving for a compromise with 
the Anglo-Saxon Powers, for he failed to realise that a totalitarian war 
does not allow for 50 per cent. victories, that it means utter defeat 
unless total victory is achieved. He failed to realise the power of 
resistance of Democracy, economic Democracy in otherwise totalitarian 
Russia, and virtual Socialism—community of sacrifice—in allegedly 
plutocratic Britain. He misjudged the power of ideas which he clumsily 
attempted to uproot : Liberty, Justice, Equality, Humanity, Patriot- 
ism, Europe, and so forth. He thought with Boileau: ‘“‘ Un sot trouve 
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toujours un plus sot qui l’admire ’’—and proved correct, even with this 
and other countries, until he overdid it. Yet, with all the manifold 
indications described above, his end is not yet. He will try first 
to let the last Pole, Norwegian, Frenchman die for him, if we do not 
prevent it. 

EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF 
EAST-CENTRAL “EUROPE. 


[sient can be little doubt as to the earnest purpose of the Allies 
after the last war to make the consolidation of Eastern, Central 
and South Eastern Europe an integral part of a constructive 
European policy. Already, in President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, the 
principle had been laid down that international guarantees of the 
political and economic independence of these nations should be entered 
into. Their freedom was not only to be established, but permanently 
safeguarded. The chain of independent nation-states, set up or re- 
fashioned between the Baltic, Black, Ai3gean, Mediterranean and Adriatic 
Seas, covered an aggregate area of over 600,000 square miles with a 
population of over 112 million souls, that is to say more than three 
times the territory of the Weimar Republic with about twice the number 
of its inhabitants. The vast majority of these peoples were democratic 
in outlook, staunch adherents of the Christian faith, their sympathies 
and aspirations centred in the West, and they were naturally opposed 
to any change in the existing order, as established by the Peace Treaties, 
to which they owed their liberation. It was therefore obvious that they 
must be made as strong as possible, both individually and collectively. 
This could only be achieved-with the co-operation and through the 
combined efforts of the Allies. International credits, the restoration of 
industries, military assistance in case of attack, would have gone far to 
consolidate the situation. Certain frictions existing between the nations 
concerned, though not susceptible of settlement in isolation, could have 
been accommodated within the framework of the discussion of the main 
European problem. 

Nevertheless, a really constructive policy was never carried out in 
Eastern, Central and South Eastern Europe. The nations inhabiting 
this region were divided into victors and vanquished, upholders of the 
peace and revisionists, legitimists and revolutionaries. Poland, who 
on account of her friendship for Hungary was unwilling to belong to 
either of these two groups, took up a stand for herself. Sole responsi- 
bility-for the maintenance of peace in this part of Europe was laid on 
the shoulders of the League of Nations, whose shortcomings as an 
instrument for settling international disputes were, even at that early 
- stage, well known to the Western Powers. The failure to build up a 
really effective system of collective security, which would have included 
all these nations on equal terms with those of Western Europe, was one 
of the major causes of the present war. 

Germany was quick to assess and to utilise for her own ends the 
weakness of the military and economic potential of these States which, 
disrupted amongst themselves, were following three different lines of 
policy. She had made every attempt to evade the disarmament pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Versailles. Her General Staff, though officially 
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abolished, was still carrying on a camouflaged existence. The Reichs- 
wehr was admittedly being trained as a nucleus for a future powerful 
fighting force to arise at some propitious moment. German heavy 
‘industries, in particular chemical works, were being developed with a 
view to their future adaptation for war purposes. Military stores and 
arms were held back secretly. Plans for Germany’s self-sufficiency were 
being evolved in the interest of her military preparedness ; and these 
naturally implied the necessity for territorial expansion, failing which 
the realisation, for instance, of a scheme for a ‘‘ closed German agri- 
cultural and industrial State,’ put forward by Reichsminister Curtius, 
was quite out of the question. But it was the Pact of Locarno in 1925, 
of which Germany was the prime promoter, which marked the final 
success of her efforts to drive a wedge between Eastern and Western 
Europe. Stresemann did not conceal that the isolation of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia was the primary aim of German policy. He added that, 
“ for the time being,’’ Germany had pledged herself not to disturb the 
peace in the West, but that she had refused to assume any such obliga- 
tion in the East. At the same time Germany initiated her campaign of 
commercial penetration throughout this region, later to be known as 
her “ living-Space in the East,” with the object of establishing her 
economic ascendancy in these countries. In carrying out this action 
Germany met with no serious opposition on the part of the Western 
Powers. Poland, however, resisted, and the outcome was a long drawn 
out Polish-German tariff war. German commercial expansion was, at 
an early date, linked up with what later was to be called “ Fifth 
Column ”’ activities. It will also be remembered that towards the end 
of 1925, after Locarno, the Inter-Allied Control Commission in Germany 
demanded the dismantlement of the fortifications of Koenigsberg, 
Kuestrin and Glogau. These fortresses are situated near the Polish 
frontier and were regarded as the spearheads of a future German 
attack on Poland. The events of September 1939 have proved the 
soundness of the Commission’s forebodings. For it was precisely from 
East Prussia, the confluent of the Oder and Wartha and German Silesia 
—in particular the so-called Moravian Gate, separating Poland from 
Czechoslovakia—that the German offensive was launched against the 
armies defending Poland’s northern and western frontiers. The con- 
clusion to be reached from these developments is that German policy, 
long before Hitler, had-assembled all the inflammable materials destined 
to evoke a European conflagration. He mobilised these forces, and the 
moral and material weakness of the European system opened up the 
way to aggression. 

The mistakes of the past must not be repeated. To-day the down- 
trodden nations of Eastern and Central Europe, including those who 
_ have been forced to join the Axis, unanimously share the view that the 
area in question must not belong to any German or Russian sphere of 
influence, if future wars are to be avoided. They have learnt by bitter 
experience that they must pool their forces not only to shake off their 
chains, but to retain their liberty. They claim the fullest measure of 
self-determination, subject only to such self-imposed limitations as 
may result from their common demand for security ; and they feel 
that they must work out their future destinies in close co-operation 
with the West. The unification of this part of Europe within the 
framework of a comprehensive system of collective security, backed by 
the U.S.A., the British Commonwealth of Nations and a constructively 
minded Soviet Russia, will go far to ensure the safety of the Eastern 
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sector of the common peace front to be set up after the war. In face of 
a disarmed Germany this combination should prove to be fully effective. 

The political outlook of all these nations is largely determined by 
their peasants. These constitute 30 to 40 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion in Czechoslovakia, 40 to 50 per cent. irY Greece, 50 to 60 per cent. 
in Hungary, Esthonia and Latvia, 60 to 70 per cent. in Poland, 
Lithuania and Rumania, 70 to 80 per cent. in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 
They are strongly religious, deeply attached to the freehold ownership, 
and favour co-operative—not collective—forms of organisation. It is 
significant that ordinary Polish soldiers, recruited from the peasantry 
who were prisoners of war in Soviet Russia, proved quite inaccessible 
to Communist propaganda. The area under consideration is self- 
supporting as regards foodstuffs, and produces a considerable surplus 
for export. The production of wheat, barley and potatoes amounts to 
one-third, oats one-fourth, and rye about half of the total grown in 
Europe, exclusive of Soviet Russia. Maize crops in Hungary, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia exceed two-thirds of the total production of Europe, 
without Soviet Russia. This could be largely increased through the use 
of artificial fertilisers, etc. 

The mineral wealth of these countries is considerable. Coal deposits 
in Polish Upper Silesia are estimated at 62,000 million tons, in Czecho- 
slovakia at 28,000 million tons. In 1937 Poland produced 36 million 
tons, Czechoslovakia 16°4 million tons, Bulgaria 120,000 tons, Ru- 
mania 300,000 tons, Hungary 900,000 tons. The production of lignite 
and brown coal in Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Greece and Poland aggregated 40 million tons per annum. 
Central Europe produces go per cent. of the total output of crude oil, 
derived from European countries, exclusive of Soviet Russia. Figures 
for 1937 were as follows : Rumania 7,150,000, Poland 501,000, Albania 
88,000, Hungary 2,000 metric tons. Natural gas is collected in Poland 
and Rumania in considerable quantities. The production of pig-iron 
and steel is based mainly on ores imported from Sweden and other 
countries. The output rose rapidly during the years preceding the war. 
As regards pig-iron, figures for 1937 were as follows: Czechoslovakia 
1,675,000, Poland 720,000, Hungary 350,000, Rumania 127,000, and 
Yugoslavia 41,000 tons ; as regards steel: Czechoslovakia 2,315,000, 
Poland 1,467,000, Hungary 665,000, Rumania 239,000, and Yugo- 
slavia 169,000 tons. Considerable quantities of iron ore are mined in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Greece and Yugoslavia, but the 
metal content is comparatively low. Amongst other minerals the 
following must be mentioned: lead, copper, manganese, bauxite 
(28% per cent. of total world production, 1938), chrome, cadmium, 
‘ antimony, silver, gold, rock and potassium salt. Since Eastern Central 
Europe will dispose of man-power superior to that of Germany, all that 
these countries will need for building up an adequate defensive force 
will be assistance in strengthening their industrial equipment. Re- 
' quirements in this respect will be mainly directed towards increasing 
the output of steel, and this would be facilitated by the possibility of 
importing larger quantities of iron ore, for instance from the districts 
of Krivoirog or Kerch in Soviet Russia. 

The territories between the estuaries of the Oder, Vistula and Niemen 
in the North and those of the Danube, Dnieper and Dniester in the 
South, form a natural bridge between Britain and the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the Near and Middle East. The distance from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea is here about 800 miles, equal to that between London 
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-and Gdynia. From the age of Homer down to the conquest of Con- 

stantinople by the Turks in 1453 this was one of the main trade-roads 
of Europe, known as the great Amber route. The present railway 
system, following the courses of the principal rivers from North to 
South, is particularly adaptable to transit trade. The waterways are 
already largely interconnected, and the realisation of projects for the 
construction of canals linking the Oder and Vistula with the Danube 
and the Vistula with the Dniester will further facilitate water-borne 
traffic between the Balticand Black Seas. The modernisation of agricul- 
ture, the development of natural resources, the building up of new 
industries within the limits of a larger co-ordinated plan, the extension 
of the existing network of communications, the installation of public 
utilities, such as electric power stations, in short the whole work of 
raising the economic level of these countries, will have to be carried out 
in close co-operation with the West. 

The unification of Eastern Central and South Eastern Europe must . 
be so solid and comprehensive as to preclude the recurrence of reac- 
tionary combinations, subversive movements or disruptive policies, 
such as were fostered by neighbouring Powers during the inter-war 
period. It must ensure the permanence of close political, economic and 
cultural ties between these peoples and the Western democracies, in 
accordance with their clearly defined will and the established policies 
of their leaders. The fact that this new association of peoples will 
consist of a number of member-States, representing different viewpoints 
and interests, will militate against its ever becoming an instrument of 
aggression. On the other hand, it must possess a defensive force of its 
own strong enough to repel any attack on the part of Germany. A full 
appreciation, here and in Moscow, of the fact that the nations inhabiting 
this part of Europe desire this solution would greatly help to clarify the 
situation. The transition from forced “‘ collaboration ’’ with the Germans 
to armed anti-German revolution would be facilitated if the peoples 
concerned were assured that existing schemes for the unification of 
Eastern and Central Europe will be fully endorsed by the Allied Powers 
after the war. 

The post-war system of international co-operation for the purpose of 
maintaining the European balance will, no doubt, necessitate the 
setting-up of a limited number of similar ‘“blocs’’ of inter-allied 
States, judiciously distributed over the map of Europe so as to form a 
clearly devised collection of inter-connected groups of nations, each of 
which should be self-centred, expressive of natural affinities existing 
between its component parts and destined to fulfil its mission within 
the limits of the geographical region to which it belongs: For the first 
time in history the capacity of this new order to secure a just and 
durable peace will constitute the crucial test of its practical value. 
The united nations of Eastern, Central and South Eastern Europe, in 
close co-operation with the Polish-Czechoslovak and Yugoslav-Greek 
confederations, will prove a potent factor for the maintenance of eae 
in the future system of collective seecurity. 

GEORGE ADAMKIEWICZ. 


BERLIN—-ROME—TOKYO RADIO 
PROPAGANDA. 


ERLIN’S attitude towards Rome is that of an elder brother 
Bessa a younger: the “ family feeling’ engendered by com- 

mon interests is undoubtedly there, but it is diluted by the 
contempt of the strong and successful for the under-developed weakling. 
On the other hand, Tokyo’s behaviour towards its two European 
partners is that of a rich uncle, and the “‘ nephews,” on their part, 
attach great hopes to the legendary Far Eastern relation. When the 
inevitable day of reckoning arrives and the two European accomplices 
in crime are facing bankruptcy, they will still cling to the hope that 
“ Uncle ”’ will somehow manage to get them out of the mess. In private, 
of course, the gentry of Berlin and Rome hate and despise the samurai 
and their hordes, and Japan’s ruling class on its part is well aware of the 
sentiments of the Western ‘‘ nephews ”’ and heartily reciprocate them. 
But in public the “ family ” is united, for it is in the interests of all 
these gangsters to support each other. One hand washes the other, and 
whatever disputes the future may bring, to-day, at any rate, all three 
parties realise the indispensability of unity. 

The situation outlined above is clearly reflected in the propaganda, 
and particularly in the radio propaganda, of Berlin, Rome and Tokyo. 
The “‘ nephews ”’ take every opportunity to emphasise the influence, 
power, wealth and loyalty of their ‘‘ uncle,” while the latter looks down 
on them and seems to take little interest in their antics. Whereas 
Berlin and Rome never tire of lauding Japan’s military achievements, 
Tokyo radio, at least in its foreign broadcasts, gives little or no time 
to the military achievements of the European meimbers of the Axis, 
and confines itself almost exclusively to reports from the Asiatic and 
Pacific theatres of war. This represents an obvious unbalance in inter- 
Axis radio propaganda which, though it may not have penetrated to the 
consciousness of the peoples of the three countries, is undoubtedly a 
source of grief and impotent rage to Dr. Goebbels and his Roman 
underling. 

The premises upon which Berlin and Tokyo proceed are simple : 
Germany is strong on land and at least was so in the air; Japan is 
strong at sea and not weak in the air; Italy is not strong in any 
_ direction, but being nevertheless a member of the gang, she is carried 
along, though without honour or recognition. The radio propaganda of 
the three countries emerges from these premises. Apart from family 
differences, the basic principles of the radio propaganda of Berlin-Rome- 
Tokyo are the same. They may be summarised as follows : 


1. Their own successes are boosted to the skies. 

XK Enemy successes are, if possible, represented as their own. 

3. If this is not possible, the significance of such successes is lied away. 

4. The black-and-white technique is rigidly adhered to; what they 
themselves do being always white, what the enemy does always black, 
and no intermediate tones are allowed. 

5. Lies cannot hurt, unless they hurt the enemy. 

6. Their own invincibility is underlined, but so is, in increasing doses, 

7. The fact that the price of ultimate victory are sacrifices, privations 
and a long war. 


The uniform application of these basic principles does not mean that 
Berlin-Rome-Tokyo propaganda itself is similar. On the contrary, there 
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“are great differences in method and manner, consistently with the differ- 
ent national temperaments. Here is an invented yet not improbable 
example : 


The facts: 

_ The village X is stormed by Axis troops at the cost of considerable 
losses in men and material. The following night part of the village is 
re-taken by Allied forces. 


Berlin Radio (after a Wagner programme, fanfares, the roll of drums 
and an impressive pause) reports : 


The fortress of X has been stormed by German infantry, in close co- 
operation with Panzer units and Luftwaffe formations, despite the 
enemy's apparent determination to hold the fortress at all costs and 
regardless of losses. The number of prisoners taken and the quantity 
of the war material captured is so colossal that even an approximate 
estimate is not yet possible. The following night enemy units attempt- 
ing to regain a foothold in the fortress were completely annihilated by 
our artillery fire at the approaches. The Fihrer has awarded to Lieut. 
Colonel Adolf Schulz the Oak Leaf to the Knight’s Cross of the Iron 
Cross, and to Wing Commander Hermann Schmidt, at the recommenda- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief of the Luftwaffe, Reich Marshal 
Hermann Goering, the Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross. 


Rome Radio reports : 

After heavy, heroic fighting, the town of X has been occupied by 
detachments of our victorious Savoya Division and shock troops of our 
incomparable Alpini Regiments supported by squadrons of the German 
Luftwaffe. The flag of Fascist Italy was hoisted on theTown Hall amid 
the delirious jubilation of the populace. We took prisoners and captured 
war material. This victory once more demonstrates the weakness and 
rottenness of the democracies and the power of the vigorous young 
nations, and constitutes another step towards ultimate victory. 
Desperate counter-attacks by the enemy were repulsed with ease. 


Tokyo Radio reports: 

As briefly reported from Imperial General Headquarters two hours 
and seventeen minutes ago, our troops, supported by army and naval 
aircraft, occupied the town and port of X at 8.43 a.m. on Monday. 
The garrison—15,874 officers and men—surrendered unconditionally 
and were assured of bushido. The number of enemy dead counted on 
the field of battle is 5,861. We lost 2 officers and 37 men. The enemy 
lost 35 aircraft in aerial combat and 99 were destroyed at aerodromes, 
while 60 enemy bombers fell into our hands undamaged. The Domei 
Agency learns from reliable sources that the name of the town X is to 
be changed into Soraya—forever ours. 


By way of contrast : 


The B.B.C. reports: 

Our troops, led by General Brown, V.C., D.S.O.—Eton and Oxford, 
_and one of our finest cricketers—penetrated into the village X. The 
_ prisoners, whose numbers are not inconsiderable, are still being counted. 

Later, in order to straighten. the front, part of our British, Australian, 

New Zealand and Indian troops withdrew to a defensive line that had 

been prepared by the enemy earlier. The operation as a whole may be 
regarded as Bpneay successful. 
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So much about differences of method and manner. But there are alsc 
other and more important differences, as a brief analysis of the propa- 
ganda of the noble trio will show. 

Rome’s pronouncements over the radio are in the main ridiculous anc 
boring, particularly in view of Mussolini’s doubtful military achievements 
and his humiliating role in the Tripartite Pact. What a discrepancy 
between the facts of the war and the bombastic style of the Fascis' 
version of them! Here we have a country whose navy is spending the 
war in utterly unheroic seclusion in port boasting over the ether that i 
had paralysed British sea power ; a country which, after the ingloriou: 
loss of its East African empire, blathers.about the disintegration o: 
Britain’s world empire ; a country of macaroni eaters whose nationa 
dish has been severely rationed, and which is starving no less than othe: 
countries subjugated by the Nazis, being told again and again that ths 
people of Britain are chewing their last crust. The Haw-Haw of Rome— 
Ezra Pound, the American traitor—informs the English-speaking worlc 
that Fascist Italy is the heir of Ancient Rome and the pioneer of a better 
more modern world order, while the British and American statesmen 
by involving their countries in war with the Axis Powers, are omly 
leading them to certain destruction. In the broadcasts for the Nea 
East—from Bari—Mussolini’s Italy represents itself as the “ Protecto: 
of Islam,’”’ and tries to convince the Arab world that only an Axi: 
victory can bring freedom and independence to the Arabs. The clumsy 
Roman disciples of Goebbels rely in this connection on the shortness 0: 
the Mohammedan world’s memory, though it is scarcely likely thai 
Graziani’s massacres or the attack on Mohammedan Albania has beer 
forgotten there. The Italian radio is governed by slavish obedience tc 
the instructions of the Berlin Ministry of Propaganda in all matters but 
one: in contrast with Berlin, which maintains a hypocritically friendly 
attitude towards Vichy France, Rome is continually attacking France 
even the France of Laval. The reason is clear: Italian Fascism in 194¢ 
stabbled France in the back in order to translate the slogan, “ Nice 
Corsica, Tunis,” into reality, but has nevertheless been obliged, or 
German orders, to exercise moderation in this matter; so now it is 
venting its wrath against French traitors, completely forgetting thai 
Laval was one of the earliest worshippers of the Duce. Incidentally 
this is one of the paradoxes of the present war which only helps tc 
present official Fascist radio propaganda in a ridiculous light. 

Japan’s radio policy may be characterised as simply arrogant. Every 
broadcast from Tokyo reflects a “‘ we-are-iiber-Alles ’’ attitude. Prac 
tically every sentence of the Japanese radio reports reflects the convic 
tion of Japan’s rulers that they are beyond reproach, like the Son oi 
* Heaven himself, chivalrous like the samurai of the Middle Ages, great 
civilisers like their Prussian Nazi partners, harbingers of economic 
prosperity like Nazism and Fascism, and also representatives of un- 
assailable truth. The invincibility of Japanese arms is presented as ar 
- axiom that permits of no doubt. The reliability of reports is underlinec 
by mention of the hour, and even the minute, at which a town or ar 
island has been occupied. Like Goebbels, Tokyo’s juggler with figures 
revels in stating the number of alleged prisoners and the quantity 0: 
alleged war material captured; like the Italian propagandist he 
emphasises again and again that the war will be a long one and that the 
people must be prepared for great sacrifices ; Tokyo, like Berlin, knows 
how to suppress Japanese defeats, or to present them as victories, anc 
like Rome it understands the art of high-sounding but empty phrases 
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On the whole, however, it should be noted that Tokyo is still compara- 
tively young in the matter of anti-Anglo-Saxon propaganda, and it is 
possible that it will change its tactics at a later date in thelight of future 
events. That would be nothing new in the history of Axis propaganda, 
for the Nazis have frequently changed the fundamental directives of 
their propaganda. The question of the duration of the war and Ger- 
many’s attitude towards Soviet Russia are the best examples. At the 
same time, in one respect the propaganda tactics of the three Axis 
Powers never change: in so far as it is governed by the fact that 
criticism from below is precluded and that criticism from abroad cannot 
penetrate into the homeland. In addition, there is the fixed conviction 
that the level of intelligence of the three peoples is so low that they may 
safely be offered any absurdity without any risk that the propaganda 
might be disbelieved. This presents a great opportunity for the 
democracies. The day will come when the betrayed peoples of the Axis 
will realise that the castles of lies are built on sand, and on that day 
these castles will collapse. 

As to Berlin’s radio propaganda, it would be impossible to give here 
even a brief analysis, and one decisive detail, which also governs the 
attitude of Italian-Japanese propagandists in general and radio propa- 
gandists in particular, must suffice. It lies in this, that Dr. Goebbels is 
a whole-hogger, a hundred-per-center. For him there is no distinction 
between truth and untruth, only between what-is-good-for-us and 
what-is-not-good-for-us. His propaganda never attributes to the enemy 
any positive quality of any kind and takes no account of any sort of 
morality, nor indeed is it ever governed by far-sighted policy. Every- 
thing is brief and to the point, inwardly nervous and nervy, though 
wearing the mask of imperturbable calm ; everything is thoroughly 
thought out but hastily constructed, ill-founded but brilliantly organ- 
ised—and intensely boring. The Germansindeed are a people of martyrs, 
if only for the reason that for the past three years they have been 
obliged to listen to the same phrases, slogans, prophecies, slanders, lies, 
boosts, exaggerations, fabrications and absurdities. As to the boring 
character of the Berlin radio, even the German Ministry of Propaganda 
has now become aware of it, for there is now a clear tendency—at least 
as regards the so-called Europa-Sender—to copy the B.B.C. programmes. 
And, say what you will about the B.B.C. in other directions, it is an 
undeniable fact that its programmes are far more colourful than those 
of the Deutschlandsender. 

The most dangerous characteristic of the propaganda of all three 
enemies of humanity lies in their highly developed knack of mixing 
truth with untruth, and in their skill in the art of distortion. Sometimes 
the grossest lies are garnished with a few odds and ends of truth so 
brilliantly that the whole dish acquires a tasty character ; at others 
true facts are boosted up, exaggerated and exploited to the last ounce ; 
plain facts are never presented as such—even when simplicity of form 
is employed it is only a cloak for something elise. 

How to counter this danger, how to remove its sting, is a problem for 
Allied propaganda which deserves to be dealt with in a separate article. 
But here are a few points’worth noting: American radio propaganda 
employs a tone of superiority, but sticks to sober—even if unpleasant— 
facts, though it is highly imaginative when dealing with future produc- 
tion figures. Moscow radio endeavours to beat the Germans with their 
own weapons, thus proving that the Russians possess the same elasticity 
on the battlefield of propaganda as that which has confronted the Nazi 
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hordes on the real battlefield. London is dry, simple, truthful, never 
nervy, always cautious ; in a word, it is English. It is to be hoped that 
it will prove to be the right method in the long run. The steady drip- 
drip will in due course bore through the rock. However, the radio 
propaganda of all the Allies (except Russia) has so far maintained a 
defensive attitude. This is, of course, far from satisfactory, but difficult 
to change so long as the United Nations are on the defensive in the 
actual fighting. The change in Allied radio propaganda will coincide 
with the great military offensive of the Allies against the Axis which 
must come sooner or later. When that hour strikes Allied political 
warfare will be all the more effective if inthe meanwhile we acquaint 
ourselves with the tactics and technique of enemy propaganda. 
S. WOLF. 


COMPULSORY MIGRATION 
IN EUROPE. 


HEN with the Nazis’ access to power in the Reich persecution 

VW of Jews, Catholics, and political opponents forced tens and 

hundreds of thousands to leave Germany and to seek refuge 
elsewhere in Europe or overseas, there were but few who imagined 
that these victims of Nazi oppression were to be but the “avant 
guarde’”’ of the millions of Europeans who are now being callously 
shifted on Hitler’s orders from one place to another, from one country 
to another, irrespective of their social position and their attachment 
to the land where they and their fathers had been born and had died. 
There were but few who imagined at that time that this form of 
migration and expulsion would finally culminate in a systematic 
policy to “‘ solve ’’ minority problems, to denationalise entire countries, 
to conscript foreign labour, and to extirpate nationals of races regarded 
as inferior by the German master race. Individual fate no longer 
matters in this scheme which Hitler has been busy applying and 
developing into perfection throughout the European Continent. 
Compulsory migration-has become perhaps one of the most dangerous 
weapons that Hitlerism has so far invented and applied. Himmler, 
chief of the notorious Gestapo and in charge of this particular task of 
“the regulation of population problems,” frankly declared some time 
ago that the purpose of a victorious war was not to gain populations 
of alien race but to acquire land, and that these alien peoples must be 
_clearly segregated from the master race. ‘“ Where we have to settle a 
question for centuries,” wrote the semi-official Ostdeutscher Beobachter 
about a year ago, ““ where the future of generations is involved, and 
where Lebensvaum and bread for the whole nation has to be ensured, 
_there can be no regards, no tenderness.” 

No sooner was Poland conquered than Hitler, unhampered by 
considerations of ethics and humanitarianism which had guided the 
democratic politicians of pre-war Europe in their attitude towards 
the German minorities, started on a project of compulsory migration 
which has since assumed gigantic proportion in that country. Those 
parts of Poland which were at once incorporated into the Reich began 
immediately to be cleared of Poles and Jews. Since this removal of 
populations first started in October 1939 in Gdynia, the Polish port 
on the Baltic, some 1.6 million Poles and Jews have been transported 
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from their original homes in the provinces of Pomorze, Poznan and 
Silesia to the so-called General Gouvernement, to clear the way for the 
Germans who were brought there from all parts of Europe. The 
realisation of such gigantic migrations or rather expulsions has been 
rendered comparatively easy. As landowners were simply dis- 
possessed, as industrialists had to leave their factories or workshops, 
businessmen their offices and shops, and all of them their houses and 
even their furniture and their linen, the economic and financial problems 
arising out of this enormous process of liquidation were solved and 
are being solved without any great difficulty. There remains prac- 
tically only the problem of transport. In this the Germans had some 
previous experience: in October 1938 some 15,000 Jews of Polish 
nationality had been rounded up in the Reich and pushed over the 
frontier within less than 36 hours. It is known that during the severe 
cold of the winter 1939-40, following the defeat of Poland, train 
aiter train left the annexed Polish provinces, carrying their inhabitants 
to the General Gouvernement, where no provision had been made 
to receive them and where they were left without any means for 
their further existence. Meanwhile some 250,000 Germans from the 
Reich were settled in what is now called the Wartheland, and some 
300,000 other German settlers from the east. But this does not 
yet satisfy Nazi designs. The German authorities are at present 
considering a new plan for a further transfer of 500,000 Poles from 
Pomerania, the weak spot in the Nazi efforts for Germanisation. 
There are only 15 per cent. Germans in Pomerania, according to 
German statements ; 200,000 Pomeranians considered as “ incapable 
of Germanisation’’ are to be forcibly transferred. In addition 
300,000 Poles who went to Pomerania since 1919, after the resurrection 
of Poland, are equally to be expelled. It is not stated where they 
are to be transferred, but their places are to be taken by German 
colonists as the “vanguard for the future colonisation which aims 
at creating out of this land a rampart of Germanism.” A similar 
policy, though on a lesser scale, has been applied to France. More 
than 100,000 were deported from Alsace and Lorraine since the 
Armistice. They were lucky to find admission in unoccupied France. 
The fate of the others is foreshadowed by a recent declaration of 
Gauleiter Wagner to the effect that German-minded and French- 
minded Alsatians will never exist together; “those who do not 
think as Germans will be removed from Alsace.’”’ Reichkommissar 
Buerckel is already busy colonising Lorraine with German settlers. 
The German people who watched this compulsory mass migration 
of non-German nationals with indifference or even with satisfaction 
had their first unpleasant surprise in 1940, when suddenly, not- 
withstanding the alleged Russo-German collaboration at that time, 
the Soviet Union applied a similar system of expulsion to her German 
minorities (which followed the forced emigration of Germans from 
Southern Tyro! to the Reich, negotiated between Hitler and Mussolini 
at a time when Hitler endeavoured to obtain Italy’s collaboration). 
Warned by the experience which Czechoslovakia and Poland had had 
with their German minorities, the Soviets took the occasion of the 
German preoccupation in the West to send back to the Reich during 
the winter 1940-41 tens of thousands of Germans from Central Russia 
and to rid themselves of many more in the then newly occupied 
Baltic States. From the Volga district, from Galicia, the Baltic 
States, from Bessarabia and Bukovina, men, women, and children of 
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German nationality began to pour back into the Reich. It is’ sig- 
nificant how readily the Nazis consented to a transfer of almost 
half a million of their nationals, and this out of provinces where 
they always claimed to have particular political and cultural interests 
and rights. However, the Nazi Weltanschaung does not care about 
the individual, and it has always been ready to sacrifice even parts 
of the master race as long as it suited the political purposes of the 
moment. The Germans from Russia too were more or less deprived 
of their land and their property, and descriptions of the long “‘ treks ”’ 
of these people, the poorly loaded carts, drawn by oxen or mules 
on the roads of Russia towards the Reich, did not at that time give 
the-impression that they welcomed the prospect of their return to 
the Fatherland with enthusiasm and high expectations. According 
to German statements 130,000 persons of German origin thus arrived 
from the provinces of Volhynia, the Narev district and Galicia, 
30,000 from the Polish district of Lublin and Chelm, 63,000 from 
Latvia, 12,000 from Estonia, 43,000 from Lithuania, some 90,000 
from Bessarabia, between 30,000 and 40,000 from Bukovina, and 
finally 15,000 from Southern Dobrudja. A further batch of 12,000 
Baltic Germans from Estonia and Latvia was given a “‘ last chance ”’ 
to leave Russia only a few months before the outbreak of hostilities. 
However, this migration, much as it must have affected the people 
in question, compares favourably with the fate of Hitler’s victims. 
In contrast to the Poles, Jews, and Alsatians who had been removed 
against their will, the Germans in Russia had at that time at least 
been given the chance to decide whether they wanted to stay where 
they were and accept Soviet citizenship or to leave. Apart from 
this they were returning to their so-called Fatherland, welcomed by 
their compatriots and—what is the decisive point-—settled on the 
land and established in the workshops and houses of the expelled 
Poles, Jews, Alsatians.or others. Once more the Germans themselves 
-began to experience the blessings of their own policy when, in 
accordance with an Italo-German agreement, preparations were 
started in November 1941 for the “ repatriation”’ of the German 
racial minority from the province of Ljubljana in the district of 
Kocevje. This is one of the oldest of the German racial minorities 
in South-Eastern Europe, for it settled there in the fourteenth century. 
The “resettlement ’’ of the German population of the South Tyrol 
has now been postponed till 1943, owing to the war. This compulsory 
migration concerns all German-speaking Italians (Volksdeutsche) 
resident in the Bolzano Province and in certain districts of the mixed- 
lingual provinces of the Trentino, Udine and Belluno. 

It has always been significant for the German mentality that it 
loses the sense of proportion as long as successes are evident, and 
the Nazis have increasingly cultivated this mentality. Once the 
_ matter of compulsory migration had started, its application was 
almost bound to be extended to other spheres. There exists a 
considerable shortage of labour in the Reich, which was acute even 
before the war and has since considerably increased as millions of 
men have been drafted into the Army and millions have meanwhile 
been killed or more or less seriously wounded. Some 200,000 
foreigners. were employed in Germany before the war in industry 
and agriculture. They had, however, come voluntarily to the Reich 
for a stay of limited duration to return to their respective countries 
as and when they desired. The occupation of the majority of 
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‘European countries by German troops has inspired the Naziauthorities 
with a new idea which now appears to the Germans as a matter of 
course. Highly skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled labourers, men and 
‘women, are now being continuously compulsorily drafted into the 
Reich. From Poland some one million skilled and unskilled workers, 
engineers and agricultural labourers have for some time already been 
doing forced labour in Germany. Regular man hunts, staged in 
Warsaw and other cities, provided fresh contingents whenever they 
were required. In the Western countries, where in the beginning 
the methods applied were perhaps less evidently cruel, they have 
now become no less effective. German demands on occupied provinces 
to supply a fixed contingent of labour to the Reich within a fixed 
time have become the rule, France providing the most recent example 
in this respect. According to information so far available, Czecho- 
slovakia thus provided some 150,000 workers, Belgium 300,000, Holland 
over 170,000, Jugoslavia 100,000 Croats and some 60,000 Serbs, 
Slovakia 100,000, Italy about 350,000, Denmark about 30,000, Greece 
some 35,000 to 40,000. France provided so far (up to the end of 
June) 170,000, but this figure is to be multiplied shortly. Altogether 
more than three million foreign workers are already working in industry 
and agriculture of Nazi Germany, apart from more than two million 
prisoners of war who are also forced to work in German agriculture, 
road building and industry. Germany intends further to extend this 
figure in the very near future, which amounts at present to a total of 
more than five million slaves. 

True, Germany is short of man-power, and foreign labour is designed 
to alleviate the most pressing problems. However, there is a most 
sinister background to this procedure. Dr. Rauschning, once Hitler’s 
confidant, recalls in his book, Hitler Speaks, the following remarks by 
Hitler: “We shall have to develop a technique of depopulation, I 
mean the removal of entire racial units... .I have the right to 
remove millions of an inferior race that breeds like vermin... . | 
shall simply take systematic measures to dam their great national 
fertility ; for example, I shall keep their men and women separate 
for years . . . there are many ways, systematical and comparatively 
painless, or at any rate bloodless, of causing undesirable races to die 
out.” Figures given by German sources show, in fact, that for 
instance the Polish birth rate im one year of German administration 
dropped from 27.6 per thousand, the average during the period 1931-35, 
to 21.9, while the death rate rose from 14.6 to 18. 

Meanwhile, the Jews remain the favourite object of the Nazi policy 
of compulsory migration. Jews resident in Southern Germany were 
moved away during the war and transported to France’s Pyrenees 
frontier where they were imprisoned in concentration camps. Later 
they were taken back, in the opposite direction, to the East, together 
with Jews from, other parts of the Reich. According to a report 
published by S.S. Gruppenfuehrer Hiege, who was in charge of the 
proceedings, some 30 per cent. of the first batch of deportees died. 
Recently the inmates of the three largest ‘“‘ Jews and Communists 
‘camps’ in the Paris region—Compiégne, Le Drancy and Orleans— 
totalling over 7,000 persons, were deported to Poland irrespective of 
age and health. They are now being continuously followed by Jews 
from occupied France, especially from the Paris region, so far totalling 
some 20,000 persons. From Holland 600 Dutch Jews are at present 
being deported every day, equally to Poland. Jews from Bohemia 
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and Moravia have been crowded together in Theresienstadt, which 
had first to be cleared of its Czech inhabitants. The Axis vassals, 
Slovakia and Rumania, are busy imitating their German master in 
adopting the policy of compulsory migration not only towards their 
Jews but also towards nationals of other Balkan States. 

A mass migration of Croats, Serbs, Greeks, Rumanians, Hungarians 
and Bulgarians followed in turn upon the instalment of the New Order 
in South-Eastern Europe. . Some 150,000 Croats are reported to have 
‘“‘re-emigrated ’’ to Croatia from Serbia and Macedonia. Hundreds 
of thousands of Serbs, deprived of their land and property, poured 
into what is left of Serbia, which is-unable to provide even the most 
- primitive living conditions. Greeks have to leave Bulgarian annexed 
Greek territory, which is being taken over by Bulgarian settlers. 
Rumanians from Hungarian annexed Transylvania had to move to 
Rumania; 160,000 Slovenes were deported to Germany, Poland, 
Serbia and Croatia, while Italy has also deported some 13,000. The 
most comprehensive scheme of compulsory migration, however, is at 
present being applied to the Dutch. Three million Dutch are to be 
moved according to the German scheme into the German-occupied 
Eastern districts. The colonisation is to be carried out under the 
so-called ‘‘ Dutch-East Company” in which prominent Nazis and 
Nazi-controlled organisations are participating. These new districts 
are ‘‘ to compensate the Dutch for the colonies in the Far East which 
have been lost for all time.” In fact, however, this plan is actuated 
by military and imperialist considerations. The Germans do not want 
to leave the Dutch in important positions on the North Sea coast. 
The fact that not more than some 1,000 persons have volunteered to 
settle in the East proves the compulsory character of this undertaking. 

With the intensification of this migration policy the Germans of 
the Reich themselves are being necessarily drawn into the whirlpool 
to an ever greater extent. -It has been mentioned above that some 
30,000 Germans have been transferred from the German-occupied 
Lublin district to other Polish provinces which have been completely 
incorporated into the Reich. The Nazis, in order to Germanise the 
annexed territories, growing in number and extension, within the 
shortest possible time, are endeavouring to settle a maximum number 
of Germans in these conquered regions. It has by now become clear, 
however, that the number of Germans who had returned from Russia 
would not suffice to fill the annexed Polish land in the East, not to 
mention the other territories. Germany, even long before the war, was 

‘anxious to populate her own thinly populated Eastern provinces with 
new settlers. Now she is engaged in filling the newly acquired Polish 
provinces with some of her own people from within the Reich: 
peasants from Western Germany, particularly from the Rhine and 
Ruhr, who have already been compulsorily transported to the East. 
The German occupying authorities’ organ, the Thorner Fretheit, pointed 
out that some 3-4 million Germans will have to be found ready for 
transfer to the Eastern lands. These Germans, it went on to say, must 
be found in the old Reich, not only amongst the peasants but also 
amongst craftsmen and representatives of other professions and 
trades. Himmler has been appointed Reich Commissioner for the 
“consolidation of Germanism among the people,” which leaves little 
doubt about the methods to be applied to the Germans in question. 
Another stage of the policy of compuslory migration has thus begun, 
this time affecting members of the master race itself. 
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_~ Hitler’s blueprint for the future of Europe is even more ambitious 
than all this. His plan is to expel all the Slavs from Europe, That 
means that all the surviving inhabitants of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria and European Russia would be driven across the Urals, 

_unhampered by considerations of what they would do there and on 
what they should exist. At one time before the war a suggestion had 

been tentatively put forward that some of the troublesome German 
minorities should be sent back to the Reich as a drastic measure to 

safeguard peace and order in Europe. Not only would this have 

_ provided at that time an army of malcontents within the Reich; 
necessarily opposed to the Hitler régime which rightly would have 
‘been made responsible for having deprived so many Germans of their 
homes abroad, but it would also have reduced the ranks of the Fifth 
Column in those countries which have since become an easy prey of 
his aggression. This suggestion was, however, not even seriously 
discussed. Now millions of Europeans are experiencing the effects of 
the Nazi migration policy which has by no means yet come to an 
end. The Frankfurter Zeitung pointed out recently that the conception 
of the Reich demanded “‘ the right to order nations about in accord- 
ance with the sober realities of modern economic life,’ and another 
Nazi paper admitted that Germany was organising things ‘‘ which 
could not be altered even in the event of an Allied victory.”’ This, in 
fact, is the underlying idea of the hastened migration measures which 
will constitute one of the most difficult problems after the war, and 
for the solution of which provision should be made by the Allied 
_ Governments at the earliest possible opportunity. 

KaAROL THALER. 


NAZI METHODS IN EDUCATION. 


HE problem of the redemption of Germany is one which must 
be approached by wise men with their eyes fully open to the 
obscure dangers which beset them. Reverting to the period 
p Prior to the war, it is common knowledge that her educational system 
‘was tampered with by the Nazi Party. Soon after Hitler came to power 
Biter appeared in the English Press a cartoon depicting the cloistral 
seclusion of a university building into which comes striding a 
_Neanderthaloid being hung about with the implements of war, whilst 
_two Professors, concealing themselves behind a pillar, watch the 
terrifying ingress. The legend beneath the picture ran: ‘‘ Do not 
worry, Josef, this is only Professor Einstein’s successor.’’ Here then 
was tersely expressed the great tragedy which had befallen Germany, 
_ but the masterly production could not reveal how deeply this crimin- 
ality had wounded the soul of civilisation. 

Educational “‘reform’’ had, with meticulous thoroughness, been 
applied throughout all age groups from the university down to the 
smallest child who was capable of gathering impressions and absorbing 
*knowledge. Dr. Ley, head of the Arbeitsfront, said: “‘ We begin with 
the child when he is three years old. As soon as he begins to think he 
gets a little flag put into his hand ; then follows the school, the Hitler 
Youth, the S.A., and military training. We don’t let him go; and 
when adolescence i is past, then comes the Arbeitsfront which takes him 
again and does not let him go till he dies, whether he likes it or not:” 
The school is a forcing-house where, fértilised with untruth, in an 
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atmosphere hot and humid with hatred and spying, the German child 
is warped into shape as the perfect Nazi. He sees his Jewish con- 
temporaries humiliated and insulted, is instructed in Hitler’s racial 
theories, and made to believe that heroism and high virtue attaches 
to persecution of the weak and undefended. Erica Mann, in her book 
School for Barbarians, gives the following nauseating story: “ Just 
after Hitler came in they had an emergency operation, a little “ Aryan’ 
boy with appendicitis. Peritonitis had begun ; it was a matter of life 
and death . . . and the [Jewish] Professor, who still held his post, was 


een as a 


performing the operation himself. In the-silence of the operating-room, 
deep under the anesthetic, the child began to scream, suddenly shouting ~ 


phrases cut,so deeply into his mind that they remained even during 
the ‘ death’ under ether. “Down with the Jews!’ he cried. ‘ Kill the 
Jews! We have to get rid of them!’ The calm Jewish Professor went 
steadily on with the operation, the knife not trembling, everything 
going ahead to save the screaming child. And really a thing like that is 
far worse than death for a child, far uglier, more hopeless.” In another 


place she tells us ‘ the average child is neither gay nor very serious. He — 


is cruel but not courageous, hard but not firm in character, sly but not 
clever, unchildlike, not mature.” And we, who so earnestly hope for a 
lasting peace in lacerated Europe, must take into consideration that the 
child is father to the man. 

So thorough has been the Nazi drive for total brutalisation that all 
ordinary school books have been consigned to the flames, together with 
the works of Jewish authors (including Freud and Einstein), and in 
their place has been substituted a set of systematic mentality and 
character perverters. These, the very foundation stones of the New 


Order, are being forced upon the conquered countries without delay ; — 


and the Russians in retaking villages have discovered that the school 
books have already been deliberately destroyed “ according to plan.” 
With the pre-Nazi grammar book the German child learned to pluralise 
such innocent (if silly) sentences as “‘ the penknife of my grandfather 
is nice,’ in the new edition he performs a like exercise with the sug- 
gestive statement ‘“‘the bombing plane of my fatherland brings 
destruction.”” Bombing planes form the basis of arithmetical instruc- 
tion. The bright Nazi boy, given the carrying capacity of the bombing 
plane, and the average weight of a high explosive and of an incendiary 
bomb, gleefully solves the problem connected with the getting of the 


highest death-killing and destruction-scattering power into the plane. 


That all-important subject—all-important if we are rightly to know 
our neighbours—history, has been sadly rewritten according to the 
formula of Dr. Frick, who says: “In all school grades the teaching of 
history. should be impregnated with the idea of heroism, and related to 
the present conception of Leadership.”” Following this false Jead 
Wilhelm Rédiger, director of an important school in Berlin, has pro- 
duced a handbook, History, zis Purpose, Material and Method, which 
constitutes an abandoned plunge into utter falsification. ‘‘ The Roman 
State,’”’ he says, ‘‘ Greek art and poetry in their form, are products of 


the gloriously unfolding Northern Spirit. Wherever the wave of Indo- - 


Germanic peoples penetrated, new life was charmed forth.” In this 
age the gloriously unfolding Northern Spirit has charmed forth art in 
the form of Der Stuermer, which is accepted as a paper suitable for use 
in schools; and for consumption in the Kindergarten there is an 
anthology of poetry entitled Mzlitary Mother Goose, published in ; 1935» 
a fair excerpt from which is: 
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. What puffs and patters, 
What clicks and clatters, 


I know what, oh what fun! 
It’s a lovely Gatling gun! 


The glorious Northern Spirit, still unfolding, has recently produced a 
“ Coventry ” picture book for the edification of even smaller children 
—those too young to read simple rhymes. 

The child is never left alone for a moment in which he might consider ; 
is never allowed to meet a person who might present a different point 
of view ; is held firmly in the vice-jaws of the school-house and ham- 
mered out of human kinship by teachers who have declared in the form 
of a solemn oath, “ We will, Adolf Hitler, so train the German youth 
that they will grow up in your world of ideas, in your purposes and in 
the direction set by your will.’”’ Alas for the future of humanity then, 
for the “ world of ideas”’ referred to seems to be that which swayed 
Europe to its woe during the darkest night of its witchcraft hysteria. 
The direction set is one that enables four hundred Jewish boys to be 
taken from the city of Amsterdam and used as human media to test 
the toxic properties of war-gases, in comparison with which crime that 
piece of practical vampirism, the draining of blood from Russian babies 
into the veins of German wounded, loses its unique horror. 

The educational material of any nation must have a propaganda 
value. National heroes of a bygone day are never represented as 
pirates, brigands, or self-seeking, unscrupulous intriguers in spite of 
some of them having had, in truth, feet of the very commonest clay ; 
but since “ the lives of great men all remind us.. .,” to continue to use 
the popular biographies in schools will be productive of more good than 
evil, for to strip the legend to the bone would remove much of the 
mystic purpose from life, lead to cynical materialism, and perhaps sow 
seeds that might in later years grow into a menace to society. In 
enlightened countries, and particularly in the U.S.A., great care is 
exercised to exclude from the curriculum anything which may be 
calculated to deviate a child into anti-social channels, as witness the 
work of Professor Lewis M. Terman and others. In the laudable edu- 
cational aim of producing the highest type of citizen, every effort is 
made to enlist the sympathetic co-operation of parents who are 
encouraged to visit the-schools and discuss with the teachers problems 
in the individual psychology of the children. Co-operation between 
parent and teacher exists in Germany, but it is a co-operation, not in 
the best interests of the child, but for the National Socialist State, and 
it is enforced by the Gestapo. 

To ensure that Nazi instructional pressure upon the child shall be 
maintained at the correct tension in the home, the Party has been 
diabolically diligent in its production of indoor games. No more do 
simple and harmless pastimes of the “Ludo” and “ Snakes and 
Ladders ’”’ type appear on the German parlour table, but in their place 
are found such pernicious inventions as “ Siegeslauf ’’ and “‘ Judenraus.” 
The former, which is the less harmful and undesirable, consists of a 
gaudily printed card having a progression track divided into numbered 
spaces, with here and there along its winding length a scene from the 
revolting history of Hitler’s rise to power. The game terminates in a 
“Victory ” depicted by an evil, vulture-like bird bearing in its non- 
Aryan beak a swastika and spreading dark pinions over a blood-red 
sky, beneath which a sombre city, printed in shades of melancholy blue, 
awaits its dire fate. ‘‘ Judenraus ” is conceived in lighter vein, and is 
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meant to appeal to younger children. The card, which is less heavily 
printed, depicts a medieval city, the enclosing wall intersected by 
picturesque gate-towers, outside of which “ Jews’ based on the 
“delicate ’’ art of Der Stuermer are shown in various stages of flight. 
Within, at intervals along the progression track and in striking contrast 
with the ancient walls, are modern shops bearing typically Jewish 
names: Levine, Lowenstein, Stern, Solomons, Hirschfeld, and the like. 
The pawns in the game consist of little yellow cones, each printed with 
a Stuermer cartoon Jewish face, and stormtroopers of the Noah’s art 
type, cladin gorgeousred. Theinstructionsare simple: ‘‘ Throw the dice 
with skill, and remove six Jews to be victorious.’’ We may well imagine 
the gleeful mirth occasioned by the pursuit of so happy an occupation. 

It is with these children, nurtured in Nazi institutions and mentally 
maimed, that the future has to live; hence our task of fully and 
frankly co-operating with Germany becomes enormously complicated. 
We cannot naively extend the hand of friendship lest we draw it back 
torn and broken, not by our brother man as we supposed but by the 
werewolf that has been raised in his semblance. Our first task, it would 
seem, must be to create our own bonfires of books—Nazi books, and 
parlour table games ; to close the Nazi schools and prohibit the Nazi 
teachers from ever again exerting their malignant influence ; but having 
done that we cannot abandon the German child to wander at leisure for 
the remainder of its educable years—though a prolonged holiday would 
probably do more good than harm. 

A new educational system for Germany must be devised by repre- 
sentatives of the nations now united for the freedom of all peoples, and 
who will, we may assume, implement the points of the Atlantic Charter. 
This task is colossal, not only in the magnitude of its planning and 
administration, but because nationals of the allied countries could not 
be expected successfully to educate German children, nor even to make 
a wholehearted, honest attempt without running the risk of incurring 
the accusation of exerting undue influence and so planting the seeds of 
a new quarrel. In this connection the anti-Nazi German refugee might 
perhaps be beneficially and constructively employed, for in spite of 
Herr Schwemm’s amiable declaration in 1937, namely, “ Without 
military will a German school is impossible ; a pacifist teacher is a 
clown or criminal ; he must be exterminated,’ a number of pacifistic 
German educationists did escape and seek refuge in both this country 
and in America. 

We manifestly cannot construct a post-war world edifice of free 
peoples if we wittingly include one building unit which is itself composed 

‘of unstable material. Hence, our duty to ourselves lies in our duty 
towards the German child, for, appalling as the grosser crimes of the 
Nazi régime are, they are dwarfed in comparison with the unseen subtle 
crime against childhood, the evil effect of which is so deep and so far- 
reaching, casting its depressing shadow over the uncertain future. 
JULIAN FRANKLYN. 


‘“CONSIDER THE CHAFFINCH.” 


‘Af UCH has been written about the rarer British birds, but the 

DV commones species have, by comparison, been rather neglected. 
It is a good plan sometimes to “ consider ’’—in Lord Grey’s 
sense—some bird which we see every day. We shall find that familiarity 
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has made us Nomarlodle many i yeiesting characteristics : we may even | 
make one or two unexpected discoveries, for not even, the wisest pundit 
knows everything about birds. So let us “ consider’’ the chaffinch, 
which in our Exmoor district is more plentiful even than the house- 
sparrow. 

The cock chaffinch is a lovely bird, deserving of Mrs. Browning’s 
line “no chaffinch but implies the cherubim.” And yet how seldom 
the beauty of his plumage is brought out in coloured plates. They 
tarely suggest how delightfully the manifold hues shade almost im- 
perceptibly into each other ; nor does any artist seem able to inspire 
his colours with the lustrous radiance which glows through each feather 
when the spring is in the chaffinch’s blood. “ Slate-blue,’”’ the usual 
description of the head and nape, quite fails to convey the brilliance of 
their tints; “chestnut,” a bright chestnut, is a more appropriate 
epithet for the cheeks and back. The rump is a luminous green, such as 
is only found in the bark of some smooth trees and certain mosses. So 
virile is this colouring that it persists as faint yellow even in albino 
chaffinches. 

The breast and underparts vary, according to the age and season, 
from rose to pink, in nuances of infinite delicacy : the rose colouring 
attains its purest quality in the young cock when changing into adult 
plumage, for then the breast has the blush of the wild rose. And on the 
wings, in addition to the gay shoulder knot, there are freaks of primrose 
and faint edgings of brown upon black only discernible when the bird is 
tame enough to come to the hand. The pure white of the outer tail 
feathers forms a foil to the grey and black of the inner ones, which are 
cunningly margined with green. Surely, if the chaffinch were a rarity, 
it would be rightly appraised as a jewel among birds. 

In contrast to all this splendour the hen seems a dull creature. Indeed, 
apart from the white bars on her wings, she wears no gaudy plumes. 
But her sober fawns and browns have their own quiet beauty; she 
shares with her mate the greenish shades on the rumpand sometimes her 
breast is faintly flecked with rose. 

Linnzeus named the chaffinch fringilla celebs—the bachelor finch— 
because he believed that in autumn:the hens migrated southwards from 
Sweden, deserting the cocks ; and Gilbert White frequently mentions 
the immense preponderance of hens in winter flocks in the Selborne 
neighbourhood. But after searching my notes for the last thirty-four 
years, I find that only on two occasions have I seen flocks in which 
females preponderated ; these occurred in the Exmoor district. Both 
here and in Cheshire, where I lived for twenty years, winter and autumn 
flocks were made up either of mixed sexes, or males were in the majority. 
It may be that the tendency to form a “ Monstrous regiment of 
Women ”’ prevails only in certain localities. My own experiments 
with ringed chaffinches prove that some remain paired throughout 
the year. 

In winter chaffinches consort with other species. In Cheshire they 
mixed with bramblings in the beechwoods, and near Porlock I have 
seen both species feeding on the flotsam on the margin of marshy pools 
after flood-time. One of the largest assemblies of small passeres which 
I have ever encountered were busy among the débris of manure and 
straw scattered on a pasture at West Porlock. It was a gargantuan 
miscellany of chaffinches, greenfinches, bramblings and linnets, divided 
into two unequal portions. The larger I estimated at a thousand (of 
which quite fifty were bramblings), the smaller at four or five hundred. 
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The birds swarmed as thick as ants at an ant heap ; they were almost 
touching each other. 

The furious voracity with which they were feeding was a little 
uncanny: there was a ruthlessness about it, as of a murderous mob 
which has got out of hand. Competition was intensive and there were 
occasional fights. It was January, when daylight is short, not more than 
eight hours, and during that space birds have to stoke up for the 
ensuing sixteen. So while they feed it is every bird for itself and the 
weakest go under. 

I have heard, the song of the Bod chaffinch in every month of the 
year. In Cheshire the earliest date was the first week in February, but 
often in severe winters there was no full song until the middle or end of 
that month and sometimes not until March. At Porlock I nearly always 
hear chaffinches singing in January : my earliest record is January 7th, 
but more usually they are silent until the second or third week. Moor- 
land chaffinches, living at higher altitudes, begin and end their song 
period later. These early songs are invariably short, consisting of only 
the first phrase ; sometimes they are husky, and so soft that they are 
hardly audible, like the “ recording ” of cage birds ; but the songsters 
practise assiduously. They tie more and more knots in the melody. 
One cock that I heard practising on the first day of February began 
with only four notes in the first phrase, but gradually increased them 
to five or six. By the end of January, or the beginning of February, 
most birds have added a second phrase, though some late starters have 
still not progressed beyond the first lap. And with practice the second 
phrase becomes longer. 

The complete song consists of two phrases separated by an almost 
imperceptible pause. The first is a chromatic phrase, ascending in 
semitones, the second a descending cadence ; the length of both differs 
greatly with individual birds, Usually it is delivered from a perch, but 
I have heard it when the singer is on the wing and also when on the 
ground. It is an amazingly robust and cheerful carol. Watch a cock 
delivering his solo and you will see his small frame quivering with 
valiant emotion. If every flower enjoys the air it breathes, e0 magis 
every chaffinch enjoys the song he sings. 

When once the song season has started, weather has little influence 
on chaffinch music. A high wind will stop song temporarily, but even 
in a cutting easterly blast the stave is often only shortened. Neither 
cold, without high wind, nor rain have any sobering effect: I have 
heard chaffinches shouting lustily when the bird-bath is frozen, and 
even when the distant moor is snow-clad ey still raise their voices, 
* though a trifle less heartily. 

Song is usually the prerogative of the made bird, but the hen chaffinch 
sings sometimes. Lord Grey (in The Charm of Birds) wrote that he once 
heard one sing. The song was not remarkable, but it was distinctly a 
- succession of song notes, though not the same as that of a male. 

My friend, H. A. Roy Thomson, informs me that he once heard 
a hen chaffinch singing in between excited nuptial flights. The song 
was, in this instance, like a cock’s, but shorter and richer in tone. 

One morning in April, a hen chaffinch pitched on the apex of an 
annexe just outside my bedroom window and sang five or six sharp, 
quick notes in a slightly ascending scale. These resembled the first 
phrase of the cock chaffinch’s normal song but did not quite reach its 
brilliance. Some such string of notes may have been the original theme 
from which the typical male chaffinch song has, in the course of ages, 
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_ evolved. Most authorities agree that song began with call notes ; this 
female’s phrase consisted of simple sounds resembling call notes strung 
_ together, in fact much the same song as that described by Lord Grey. 
Chaffinch song has its dialects: it varies in different districts. On 
_ the West coast of Scotland in May I found the song shorter than in 
West Somerset. In Huntingdonshire some cocks extended the earlier 
phrase to even eight notes, while the rest of the ditty was of the usual 
length. In Regent’s Park I noticed some chaffinches lengthening the 
first and contracting the second parts of their melodies. 

By mid-June the chaffinch chorus is beginning to wane. In July and 
: August the complete song is rarely heard, and it is rendered softly, 
‘almost a sub-song. Some of the birds which I have heard and seen in 
song at the end of the latter month, and also in September and October, 
are from their plumage birds of the year. These youngsters must have 
heard the song-themes of their parents and may have learned the notes 
from them. If so, then their first songs are imitative and not instinctive. 
These strains, and those heard rarely, and only on mild days, in Novem- 
ber and December, are always shortened versions of the cock’s spring 
carol. No doubt the shortening hours of daylight decrease the stimulus 
to song. 

‘Bird language is inevitably a matter of inflection. When there are 
no words, modulations of tone and pitch are the only way of conveying 
meaning. Chaffinches have, besides their song, a large variety of “ call- 
notes’ expressing diverse emotions. The metallic “spink” or 
“ chwink ” betokens excitement—anger, pugnacity, alarm, eagerness. 
The appearance of food on my bird table is welcomed both with 
“ spink”’ and a shorter, less metallic note, resembling “wit”: it 
expresses pleasurable anticipation of food. Satisfaction at the end of 
the repast is conveyed byasound more like ‘‘chip.”” My tame chaffinches 
when asking for pine kernels utter a note which closely resembles the 
peevish cry of a fledgling, or, when doubtful about coming to my hand 
for food, a sound which is less confident than either ‘“‘ spink ” or “ wit ”’: 
it shows indecision. 

The greatest variety appears in call-notes associated with courtship, 
display and breeding activities. There is the cock’s long drawn-out 
“ weet,” repeated at intervals, which is heard only in the mating and 
nesting season. I always welcome it as a token that spring is really 
here, whatever the temperature may hint to the contrary. The hen, 
when sitting, utters the same note when flitting back to her nest : 
besides this, there is the ‘“‘ oo-ee ’’ call, the “ ee’ being lengthened, also 
employed by the cock when courting. Pursuing the hen before mating, 
his emotion is expressed by a guttural crooning, a harsh, reiterated call. 
She replies in a hoarse chatter: its tumbre and pitch vary; it may 
resemble clucking, churring or chittering. A high-pitched piping is her 
own summons to a mate for coition. After consummation the cock’s 
song serves as an epithalamium. 

The prenuptial display of chaffinches has great beauty, apart from 
its interest as a piece of avian behaviour. The hen, as she clucks 
invitation to the cock, strains her head backwards, and raises her tail 
wren-fashion until her small frame is taut asa bow, and at thesame time 
fluffs out all her body feathers and flutters her distended wing-quills ; 
the cock as he advances takes a spiral course, or waltzes round her, 
with head erect and crest raised and wings and tail depressed to the 
ground ; his very plumage scintillates emotion. It is significant that his 
_ courtship attitude closely resembles that adopted when sparring with a 
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rival male. In bird-behaviour one action has often perforce to find © 
expression for more than one emotion. He hovers delicately over her at 
each encounter. Sometimes a cock will fail entirely to respond to the 
hen’s invitation. At other times it is he who does the wooing, but she 
will not be won. 

A chaffinch’s nest is one of the loveliest works of art conceived by any 
British bird. A very tame hen-for three years in succession built her 
cradle upon a flat lath surmounting a low rose pergola in our garden. 
First she sketched out the foundation with morsels of moss, cobweb and 
hair, and then day by day raised the walls with the same fairy-like 
materials. Standing in the middle with wings and tail pointing upwards, 
she scuffled the fabric backwards with her feet and then tidied and 
preened it with her bill and smoothed it with her neck and breast, “ as 
though she loved it,”’ until in a week the cup became a compact felt of 
warmth and cosiness. Sometimes chaffinches’ nests are “‘ decorated ”’ ; 
one, built at the time of the Silver Jubilee, was appropriately adorned 
with red, white and blue confetti. Do not such nests suggest some glim- 
mering of an esthetic sense ? The eggs vary in ground colour from green 
to blue. Those in which faint green is clouded with reddish brown are 
to my eyes the most lovely. 

All birds, and particularly the smaller passerines, are wayward and 
spasmodic in their behaviour: they have multi-coloured minds. And 
to no bird is this description more appropriate than to chaffinches. The 
buoyancy of their flight, the liveliness of their every movement, betoken 
vivacity. As I watch them on the bird table, they are “‘ everything by 
starts and nothing long”: greed, pugnacity, fear, anger, suspicion, 
succeed each other in kaleidoscopic succession, or even synchronise. 
One of my tame hen chaffinches once flew from her nest to my hand for 
food, but, half-way on her journey, remembered her maternal duties 
and returned still hungry to her brooding. I could not quote a better 
instance of mental instability. I could feel the varied impulses chasing 
each other in their minds, a mental maelstrom. And all this has its 
mainspring in a skull which, stripped of feathers, is as fragile as a 
skeleton leaf. 

As a race, chaffinches are pugnacious: cocks frequently fight their 
reflections in a window pane. They quarrel venomously among them- 
selves: one male will sometimes become the bully of our bird table. 
I have seen a hen with an injured and drooping wing attacked by 
another female who held her down on the ground and pecked her 
furiously till I intervened. In contests with other birds they usually 
come off second best. Yet at times they show great courage: I have 
notes of them attacking mistle-thrushes, and starlings, and once even 
a kestrel. 

Chaffinches, if fed regularly, become very tame. Though naturally 
suspicious, by patience and perseverance they can be induced to come 
to the hand. Pine kernels are an unfailing lure ; I have at the moment 
two hens and two cocks who will take them from my fingers, perching 
lightly on my hand to do so, and many others will take them from round 
my feet. Birds as tame as these, yet living in absolute freedom, reveal 
their individualities more completely than any cage-bound captive. 

For some eight years I have trapped and ringed chaffinches with 
coloured rings which enable me to identify them and to follow their 
individual lives. I am sure that some chaffinches pair for life. One 
ringed pair mated and raised a brood in the summer of 1937, and in 
1938 resumed connubial relations and brought off two more families. 
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| They remained in company till November when the hen disappeared. 
‘She returned in February 1939 and was constantly in the same cock’s 
company until early March, when she was killed in a fight ; but evi- 
“dently the pair would have mated again in that spring. 
_ Coloured rings have also given me some information as to the average 
longevity of chaffinches. One hen was at least seven years old when she 
_ disappeared, and others have lived for over two and a half or three years. 
_But my records suggest that the average life of a chaffinch does not 
often exceed two or three years, and the ringing of other small passeres 
leads me to the same conclusion as regards them. 
_ Chaffinches are not early risers. Listening to the dawn chorus in 
summer, I have often noticed that no chaffinch pipes up until ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour after early songsters, such as song- 
thrush, blackbird and robin. The eyes of a chaffinch are small com- 
pared with those of crepuscular birds ; his vision is not as good as theirs 
‘in twilight or dusk, and so he rises late and retires early. 
Intimate acquaintance compels me to rate chaffinches low down as 
regards intelligence. Their behaviour seems to be almost entirely 
instinctive. Even those which are now tame took a long time to learn 
_that it was safe to come to my hand for food. They never seem to 
discover that glass is impenetrable. When they enter any of our rooms 
they still attempt to escape through shut windows. One of our tamest 
cocks, instead of walking round a half-open casement to kernels on the 
sill, spent the best part of an hour trying to peck his way through a 
pane. A rook or a great tit will learn to haul up a piece of fat attached | 
_to a string so that he may feed upon it: a chaffinch never advances 
beyond trying to perch on the string or snatch beakfuls as he flutters. 
But if the chaffinch is, as regards intelligence, rather a fool, he is one of 
those fools that we suffer gladly. He is a pleasant, companionable little 
person, full of music and vitality. To all who love birds for themselves, 
and not as biological specimens, he is a never failing joy. 
E. W. HENDY. 


JAMES DEWAR, EXPERIMENTALIST. 


\HOUGH Davy and Faraday have been accorded that full 
attention from biographers which their work merited, the third 
member of the renowned trio of Royal Institution experimental- 
ists has not yet been acclaimed to any comparable degree. Yet James 
Dewar was unsurpassed as bold experimentalist. He excelled in that 
fascinating yet dangerous branch of practical science probing the 
extreme limits of cold—fascinating, because, as in polar exploration or 
mountaineering expedition, the ground is untrodden; dangerous,: 
because the liquefaction of gases under pressure involves risks of 
explosions like that suffered by Thirlorier a century ago. One invention 
would have perpetuated Dewar’s name among the masses if only he had 
patented it and made a fortune from its everyday use. Like Davy with 
his miner’s safety lamp given to the world with no thought of gain, so 
Dewar with his vacuum flask. The Dewar flask is a “‘ thermos ’’ flask to 
a multitude maintaining their drinks hot on the same principle which 
kept Dewar’s liquids cool. It is a ‘‘ Dewar’’ flask only to scientific 
workers, more especially to that small section in whose laboratories 
such vessels are as common as ordinary flask or beaker. 
The centenary of Dewar’s birth on September 2oth is the time to make 
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amends for lack of general recognition of his greatness. ‘‘ At the coming 
of centenaries we like to remember the great men of the past, not so 
much by way of historical exercise, but that we may see precisely where, 
in relation to their achievement, we stand at the present time.’’ So wrote 
Mr. Aldous Huxley on another occasion words particularly apt on this. 
High vacua and low temperatures : these were the two great branches 
of science in which Dewar worked, in which we at the present time know 
where we stand and how the pillars, which Dewar hewed, fit into the 
edifice. Born at Kincardine-on-Forth he was more fortunate than 
Faraday in that he had no poverty to contend with. Indeed, what 
might well have been a misfortune to one déstined to win high academic 
honours, proved in Dewar’s estimation a blessing in disguise. As a boy 
he fell through ice into a river, contracted rheumatic fever, missed his 
schooling for a considerable period, and became so friendly with the 
village carpenter that he was allowed to use his hands early in con- 
structional work. Like Davy he was fond of poetry ; like other eminent 
men of science he was a lover of music. What more natural then, when 
trade between Italy and Scotland in those days had introduced the 
violin as quieter alternative to the bagpipe, that young Dewar should 
make his own fiddles ?. The point is important, this training in manipu- 
lative skill of what were to become magic hands of a brilliant demon- 
strator, of “a great scientific actor with original scenery for each 
performance.”’ 

The later training of Dewar—which set him on the way to Cambridge 
to become Professor of experimental philosophy at the age of thirty- 
three—is, of course, equally vital in an age in which prodigies were 
confined to music and the arts. Davy was almost a self-made chemist | 
Faraday was trained as his assistant. But by the latter half of the 
nineteenth century the fashion had set in (and rightly so) for young 
men of science to study under more than one master, to go abroad t¢ 
acquire the technique of teachers of high repute. Dewar came first 
under the influence of Lyon Playfair, that professor of chemistry at the 
Royal School of Mines and later at Edinburgh who became postmaster: 
general. Playfair realised he had a brilliant pupil and friend, yet. 
fortunately for the development of physical science, the influence of this 
man who had so distinguished himself in studies concerning blast 
furnace gases and coals for steam navigation did not prove so strong as 
to send Dewar into industrial chemistry. There was some idea of his 
entering the dyestuffs industry. Perhaps it was well, too, that when 
young Dewar went to Ghent he was somewhat of a wild Scot, ready tc 
indulge in practical joking with K6érner, that assistant whose prepara- 

_ tive. skill undoubtedly produced a further effect on his perfection of 
manipulative technique. For both these men were under the spell of 
that master of organic chemistry, August Kekulé, who was such a 
worker that he slept but two or three hours per night ; who had beer 

_ taught by Liebig that “‘ no one who does not ruin his health with study 

will ever do anything in chemistry.’”’ Kekulé, to whom inspiration came 
while on top of a London bus, laid the foundation of organic chemistry 
with his theory of atomic linkages and ring formule. Dewar, his pupil 
might well have become in turn an inspired organic chemist—his 
structural formula for coal-tar benzol confirms this following in the 

master’s footsteps for a time. But, to repeat the point, he was still a 

wild Scot not yet on the leash. All of which was fortunate ; for Britain 
had her organic chemists in that period and could well spare Dewar fo1 
greater work at the Royal Institution to match the lustre of Linde. 
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Onnes and others on the Continent. So he returned to work for a time 
with his fellow Scots, Tait and M’Kendrick ; to prove worthy successor 
to Black and Young, who won fame for Scotland (though not of 
Scottish birth as commonly supposed).. He came south to Cambridge 
and the Royal Institution, to become director of research rather than 
inspired teacher. Impatient with students lacking his own skill with 
the hands; brusque at times, with Scottish brogue and rough and 
ready moods untamed by conventional Cambridge ; often a strong 
critic, yet full of sympathy where sympathy was due—such are the 
touches given to the picture by Henry Armstrong, his contemporary. 
‘ The presbyter was ever in him,” he added. 

_ To assess Dewar’s work to-day is to acclaim him not only in the same 
breath as Davy and Faraday, but as worthy British representative in 
the struggle to attain the highest vacuum and the lowest temperature. 
His name is given out as a co-discoverer of cordite, as the originator of 
the periodic curves showing the variation of physical properties of 
elements with atomic weights. The two widely differing contributions 
to the world’s storehouse of knowledge are examples of his versatility. 
But Dewar and the vacuum; Dewar and liquefied hydrogen—these 
are indissolubly linked as one ‘turns to his magna opera. The vacuum! 
Those three centuries of struggle towards its perfection seem Much Ado 
About Nothing until one recalls the multitude of boons like X-ray 
tubes, electric lamps, wireless valves and vacuum rectifiers which have 
been born of it. “ An emptiness at the heart of things ’’ was Words- 
worth’s phrase with a literal meaning in applied science to-day. It was 
Evangelista Torricelli, Galileo’s assistant and member of the Academy 
of Experiments at Florence, who started the craze long after the early 
philosophers had expressed their eagerness to solve the mysteries of the 
void within a vessel after the “‘ atoms ”’ had been removed. Torricelli’s 
vacuum above a mercury column was the first step ; Guericke’s famous 
Magdeburg Hemispheres a second on a grander scale. Otto von 
Guericke, mayor of Magdeburg, returned to rebuild that city after its 
sacking by Tilly’s troops, and there, too, he carried out his spectacular 
demonstration on the vacuum which was to prove a foundation stone 
for experimental science in Northern Europe. His two teams of eight 
horses, pulling unavailingly on the two halves of a copper sphere held 
together by the vacuum.within, bewildered the King of Prussia and the 
[mperial Diet of Regensburg, and, as an old print shows, reveals him as 
the Barnum among experimenters. Next Robert Boyle took upthenew 
science and made his vacuum pump. William Watson noticed the 
luminous discharge of electricity through a vacuum ; Cavendish and 
Faraday and others were attracted by its spell; Crookes discovered 
his ““ dark space ”’ around the cathode ; and Réntgen discovered X-rays 
by accident when a vacuum tube was left lying on his desk. Add to 
these the work of Sir J. J. Thomson on positive rays, the work leading 
to the structure of the atom, that of Sir Ambrose Fleming with his hot 
filament within a vacuum which gave the wireless valve, and one realises 
the boundless possibilities arising to prove the opposite of King Lear’s 
Epicurean dictum that “‘ nothing can be made of nothing.”’ 

To attain a vacuum as perfect as possible was’the problem when 
Dewar stepped in. Topler and Sprengler introduced their mercury 
vacuum pumps, used by early lamp-makers and X-ray pioneers and 
more efficient than those used by Count Rumford and Swedenborg (who 
found time to dabble with alchemy and science). Later, Gaede went 
further with his molecular and mercury pumps, as did Langmuir with 
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his condensation pump. But only Dewar struck an entirely new note by 
using the absorptive properties of special charcoal for removing the 
last traces of gases from a vessel by immersing the vessel of charcoal in 
liquid air within his vacuum flask. That step in 1904 was invaluable ; 
it not only produced a vacuum almost unmeasurable, but enabled 
charcoal to be used for selective adsorption of traces of different gases. 
Dewar’s cooled charcoal anticipated other agents for removing the last 
traces of gases from radio valves and other vacuum tubes—agents called 

“getters” by the Americans, who have a word for everything. As for 
Dewar’s vacuum flask, its utility is inestimable. The storage of liquid 
air, hydrogen, helium and oxygen in the laboratory is matched by the 
large vacuum tank cars of the oxygen companies to be seen on the road 
for bulk transport of the liquefied gas. 

The vacuum vessel proved a vital part of equipment in a great 
campaign by scientists to reach the lowest limits of temperature. Nearly 
a century ago Lord Kelvin had introduced the idea of an Absolute 
Scale of temperature. Its zero, minus two hundred and seventy-three 
degrees Centigrade, became the “‘ Absolute,’’ the Ultima Thule of 
experimentalists—no polar journey nor Everest expedition had greater 
impetus behind it than this groping towards a point where all molecular 
motion must cease. A measure of the rise of experimental science 
during the last century is indeed afforded by this downward progress 
beginning with Fahrenheit, son of a Danzig merchant, whose idea of 
zero temperature was a freezing mixture, a zero surpassed as early as 
1774 at Leyden by forty degrees. Faraday used at the Royal Institution 
a mixture of ether and solid carbon dioxide, the latter made in a copper 
vessel since Thirlorier’s iron one had exploded. He insulated it with 
flannel, and by evaporation of the mixture at low pressure under an 
exhaust pump he reached minus one hundred ‘and ten degrees Centi- 
grade. Andrews of Belfast and Cagniard de la Tour (inventor of the 
siren) both contributed to the subject of liquefaction before Raoul 
Pictet, a Swiss engineer, liquefied the gases sulphur dioxide and ammonia 
and used them for mechanical refrigeration. Pictet in Switzerland and 
Cailletet in France both eventually succeeded in producing liquid 
oxygen, but only as a fine mist. Pictet introduced the “ cascade ’” 
method of descending to low temperatures : gases are cooled and com- 
pressed to the liquid state, and the liquid is evaporated to maintain a 
still lower temperature around the next gas to be liquefied, and so on. 
It was by the development of this idea that Dewar made a whole pint 
of liquid oxygen after he, in London, and the Polish chemist Olszewski, 
in Cracow, had considered themselves fortunate when they first made 

‘a thimbleful. 

The year 1895 marks the beginning of the ai phase, for then it was 
that Dewar began his experiments to liquefy hydrogen, long regarded 
as a ““ permanent ”’ gas. He used cooling coils, one of which was im- 

“mersed in liquid air, before passing the hydrogen into a vessel similar 
to a Hampson liquefier (an apparatus invented by Hampson, a medical 
practitioner, and utilising the fall in temperature occurring when a gas 
is allowed to expand suddenly). Dewar not only liquefied hydrogen, but 
by boiling it under reduced pressure actually solidified it. But he would 
not disclose the details of his apparatus at first ; he thought, not un- 
reasonably, that his new research was a Royal Institution job. Dewar 
then, along with Kamerlingh Onnes of Leyden, who liquefied helium 
and approached to within a fraction of one degree of the ultimate goal 
of the physicist, provided the final scenes in a struggle none the less 
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intense though the action was entirely within laboratory walls. It was 
an epic created by famous men from Faraday onwards, proving of great 
fruitfulness in the production of oxygen and of those inert gases of the 
atmosphere which are no longer strangers in our midst. 

Dewar died on March 27th, 1923, almost “‘ in harness ’’; for he fell 
ill while working late at the Royal Institution only a day or two before. 
The man who had roused his audience by such spectacular demonstra- 
tions as the burning of a diamond in liquid oxygen had given his last 
lecture—on Soap Films, the first love of a physicist, and a consolation 
to a sensitive mind perturbed in the dark days of the last war. 

MAURICE SCHOFIELD. 


THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH. 


HE Institute of Historical Research has recently attained its 

majority, for it was on July 8th, 1921, that its first temporary 

home in Malet Street, Bloomsbury, given to the University of 
London by Sir John Cecil Power, Bart., was opened by the late H. A. L. 
Fisher. This is no time for celebrations ; and yet the ideals which 
inspired the foundation of the Institute and the success which has so 
continuously marked its growth have a significance perhaps more readily 
apprehended now than at any time in the past ten years. 

The experience of the war of 1914-18 was fresh in the minds of those 
who attended the opening ceremony, and the speeches dwelt on the 
value of an historical approach to contemporary affairs and on the 
opportunity to assist international understanding which the foundation 
of the Institute offered to the University of London. The same argu- 
ments are to be found in the documents issued in support of the original 
appeal for funds, and most persuasively in the memorandum by which 
Dr. A. F. Pollard launched the movement in 1920. The concentration 
in London of the greater part of the materials for the history of Britain 
and of the British Commonwealth, as well as for the earlier period of 
American history, inevitably brings thither from all parts of the 
English-speaking world those who hope to discover new knowledge by 
research. The Institute was planned as a “ laboratory ”’ for the training 
of post-graduate students in the methods of research, and for the use 
of more mature workers, to draw them into contact with one another 
and with British historians, to make friendships and foster sympathies, 
and to enlist the power of each in the initiation and execution of projects 
for the promotion of historical studies at large. Receiving their tech- 
nical training in this tonic atmosphere, younger men and women from 
universities at home and overseas would be made free of a fellowship 
whose influence would tend increasingly to preserve and extend the 
unity achieved by the allied nations in the struggle against Germany. 
It was fitting, therefore, that the regular work of the Institute should 
begin, three days after the opening of the building, with the meeting 
of the first of its series of Anglo-American historical conferences. 

It is, perhaps, too early to measure the progress made toward this 
more distant goal, but there can be no doubt about the Institute’s 
success in attracting students and research workers and in organising 
their united efforts for the common good. As Chairman and Director | 
from 1921 to 1939, Dr. Pollard guided and inspired its development ; 
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and as its activities multiplied and its influence expanded, as more and 
more it embodied in daily practice the ideas of its founder, so the 
evidence of widespread and enthusiastic recognition confirmed the 
wisdom of the original plan. Though admission is strictly regulated, 
the number of those working at the Institute rose from 131 in 1921-2 
to 349 in 1938-9. In the same period the universities represented by 
these readers increased from twenty-seven to forty-four, of which 
twenty were annual contributors to the funds of the Institute. Before 
the war former students of the Institute were teaching in twenty-nine 
universities and colleges, at home, in the Dominions and in the United 
- States. 

The most striking witness to the approval won by the aims and policy 
of the Institute is its library, for of its 60,000 books and pamphlets 
about two-thirds are gifts from governments, learned societies and 
individuals all over the world. To name only a few of the scholars 
whose collections, in whole or in part, are now on its shelves will show 
the confidence and the generosity which the Institute has enjoyed 
among those best qualified to assess the needs and promise of an 
historical enterprise: they include George Louis Beer, H. P. Biggar, 
Miss E. D. Bradby, Sir Julian Corbett, J. A. Froude, Dr. G. P. Gooch, 
Mr. H. Guy Harrison, William Page, Horace Round, Frederic Seebohm, 
Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, and H. Spencer Wilkinson. 

The strength of the library is greater than its size might suggest, for 
-it is concentrated upon a limited and clearly defined field. Since its 
function is to serve readers who are pursuing research in the archives 
and libraries of London, the Institute from the start sought to supple- 
ment, not to supplant, existing facilities, and resolutely rejected the 
will-o’-the-wisp of self-sufficiency. This is not just one more collection 
of books about history ; it is a series of small libraries, systematically 
planned to assist the ‘‘ seminars ”’ in which instruction is given and to 
afford experienced research workers the utmost possible guidance in 
their search for material. It is therefore especially rich in bibliographical 
works, including catalogues of archives and libraries, and in books 
dealing with the technical processes of historical research and with the 
“ auxiliary sciences ’’—diplomatic, paleeography, philology, chronology, 
and so forth. Printed original material occupies more space on the 
shelves, but this is not intended to approach completeness and is a 
selection chosen as a rule for intrinsic importance, or to illustrate the 
characteristics of different types of material. Though many of the 
books there are hard to come by, rarity as such is no recommendation, 
and many valuable gifts have been diverted to other libraries, where a 
‘larger public could use them or where they would fit into a special 
collection. One librarian is said to have hinted that only the donors’ 
ignorance could explain the presence of a fine old German binding 
among a number of books passed on by the Institute, but the Library 
’ Committee has held to the principles of co-operation and co-ordination, 
and a policy of ‘‘ good-neighbourliness ’’ has brought its reward in close 
and friendly relations with a large number of kindred institutions. 

These informal alliances, based upon the recognition of what may be 
termed ‘‘ spheres of interest,” have also this advantage, that each 
justifies some particular limitation of the scope of the Institute’s 
library, which in general is the history in medieval and modern times 
of the Western European peoples and of the states resulting from their 
migrations overseas. The restriction to Western Europe is made possible 
by the existence within the University of the School of Oriental Studies 
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-and the School of Slavonic Studies, each equipped for historical research 
in its own sphere. Similarly, provision for research in economic history 
is a responsibility of the London School of Economics ; no attempt has 
been made to rival the Scandinavian library (now, alas, destroyed) at 
University College; and with the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, which began life as a tenant in the Institute’s first temporary 
building, there is a working agreement which separates “history ”’ 
from ‘‘ contemporary history.”” The same principle of “limited 
liability ”’ governs the relations between the University of London 
library and the Institute, which has already transferred to the former 
all its manuscripts and the bulk of its maps, and has made plans for its 

‘paleographical collections and a large number of its periodicals to 
follow. Several thousand volumes of foreign parliamentary and official 

publications have passed from the Institute to the State Paper room of 
the British Museum, and other sets already available in London have 
gone to University libraries in the provinces. 

The library consists of three groups, each of which will occupy a 
separate floor in the permanent building. In the British history group 
there is a large English history collection, with four annexes—for 
English local history, London, Scotland and Ireland. A General and 

European History room is the centre of a second group, comprising 
special libraries on the history of France, the Netherlands (Holland and 
Belgium), the Mediterranean countries, and Germany (with Austria 
and the northern states). Lastly there is a group of rooms devoted to 
the British Empire, the United States, Ibero-America, and Military and 
Maritime History. Each of these libraries may serve as the meeting- 
place of one or more “ seminars,” the small informal classes in which 
students working on different parts of the same general period or subject 
meet to discuss problems, to exchange information and to secure the 
guidance of a teacher of the University. 

The principle of mutual help which the seminars embody inspires 
‘also the weekly, annual and quinquennial conferences, by which the 
Institute seeks to promote the exchange of ideas among historians. 
International in personnel, they have led, largely through the creation 

of a standing Anglo-American Historical Committee, to many ventures 
in co-operative organisation, and have served both to keep the staff of 
the Institute alert to the needs of historical scholarship and to evoke 
the assistance of those best qualified to satisfy them. Among tasks 
thus accomplished are enquiries as to the conditions of access to archives 

‘here and abroad, as to the possibilities of micro-photography in the © 

service of historical research, and as to the conventional abbreviations 

_used in citation by English historians ; the establishment of permanent 

machinery for recording the migrations of historical manuscripts ; the 

printing of annual bibliographies of the historical publications of English 
and Welsh societies, and of historical theses in progress and completed 

‘in the universities of the United Kingdom ; and the organisation of 
exhibitions of certain types of record publications. The success of these 
and similar undertakings is largely due to the collaboration of other 

bodies, but the Institute is as ready to give help as to ask it, and the 

list of organisations which it has served as an address or place of meeting 

‘includes the British National Committee of Historical Sciences, the 
British Records Association and the Historical Archives of Malta 

Committee. 

} The Bulletin of the Institute, started in 1923, places the results of 
the work undertaken there at the disposal of historians the world over. 
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In editorial as in library policy the aim is not to duplicate but to supple- 
ment existing resources, and if one result is the publication of matter 
thought too forbidding by some journals, another has been to inspire 
the sincere flattery of imitation, for Ivish Historical Studies and 
Historical Studies—Australia and New Zealand, both founded and 
édited by former students of the Institute, incorporate features first 
adopted i in the Bulletin. 

Another publication of the Institute is the Victorza History of the 
Counties of England, presented to the University by Dr. William Page 
in 1932. Less than half-finished, though over a hundred volumes have 
so far appeared, the History has always involved its owners in financial 
loss, and the gift was at once a flattering tribute to the position won 
by the Institute in English historical scholarship and.a stern challenge 
to its powers of enlisting support for a national undertaking. 

To-day the Institute is quieter than ever before ; the teachers whose 
seminars drew students to the libraries are scattered with their colleges ; 
of the archives and libraries of London, many are battered, some closed, 
and all stripped for a while of their treasures ; while the scholars who 
used them have other work to do. The permanent building, long and 
greatly needed, and unfinished at the outbreak of war, is occupied by 
a Government department. But to look back across the years of growth 
is to strengthen one’s faith in the renewal which will come with peace 
and to shatter contentment with fashionable sneers at England between 
the wars. Here surely was something nobly planned and splendidly 
built to.serve the cause then so lately vindicated and now again in peril, 
the truth which makes men free and the fellowship which belongs to 
free men united in a common task. 

G. PARSLOE. 


‘FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


COMMUNISM AND THE WAR. 


HE fact that the British Labour Party has joined issue with the 
British Communist party in an uncompromising spirit, despite 
the facade behind which at the present time the ostensible 
policy of the two parties, namely the defeat of Hitler, is in agreement, 
is merely one of many manifestations of widespread anxiety and 
confusion over the part now being played by the various communist 
organisations throughout the world. To the minds of the vast majority 
” of the British and American people all ideological or theoretical concern 
about communism is driven into the distant background by the nazi 
menace commonly presented to all the United Nations. In Latin 
_ America, in neutral Europe and in China, however, the question of 
present communist activity and its future importance looms large in 
popular discussion. 
(x) China. 
' In China the sort of possibility that vaguely disturbs some Western 
minds is being openly canvassed. A sort of Trotskyist and Stalinist. 
division of opinion on strategical methods has developed. The one 
section demands that world revolution be forthwith propagated to the 
exclusion of all regard for victory in the war. The other section adopts 
the same tactic as the British communists by concentrating, as the 
first and dominant postulate, upon a Russian victory and to that end 
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demanding national unity, the mental reservation being made that as 
soon as that victory be won the means will be found ready-made for 
an instant reversion to the policy of national disruption, to the equal 
discomfiture of capitalism, bourgeois privilege and religion. All 


‘sections of communists in China agree (as was made clear in a pamphlet 


recently issued under the title The New Democracy by Mao Tse-tung, a 
leader of the moderate group) that the Chinese Revolution is part of 
the Communist World Revolution, and that the ultimate goal is the — 
full establishment of a communist régime in China. Those who oppose 
the tactic of a united front for war purposes argue that the general 
revolutionary position is thereby weakened and that the poorer 
peasantry and labourers, presented with the spectacle of Kuomintang 
persecution of the communists, and of communist acquiescence, may 
be tempted to write off communism as a force to be reckoned with in 
the future. The “ Trotskyist ’’ group in China go so far as to accuse 
Stalin of having ruined the Communist chances in outside countries, 
including China, by diverting the Comintern from its task of revolu- 
tionary class-war for the sake of the immediate State interests of the 
HS Sie 

China is a full belligerent, a full member of the United Nations, with 
a full stake in victory. In her case the communist dilemma is frankly 
presented as a choice between the chance of world communism through 
a Russian victory andthe danger of disaster to the cause of world 
communism through the association of Russia with the capitalist 
democracies of the west. 


(2) Portugal. 


An equally interesting light is thrown on the general uneasiness by 
neutral Portugal. Portugal is in the unique position of sympathising 
with authoritarian rather than with democratic methods in the form 
of government, and yet of sharing the disgust felt throughout the 
United Nations over the German misuse of the authoritarian machinery. 
She has been consistently anti-communist. Dr. Salazar has attracted 
much recent attention from both the United Nations and the Axis 
countries by two of his pronouncements, the first of which seemed 
rather heavily to criticise the United Nations, while the second seemed 
at pains to redress the balance by disabusing the Axis propagandists 
from the conclusions they had drawn. The first statement was made in 
the form of a broadcast (June 25th) on ‘‘ Economic, Moral and Political 


_Defence.’” Dr. Salazar claimed that the financial measures taken by 


Portugal had resulted in the Portuguese currency being one of the most 


stable in the world, but blamed the British blockade for putting 
obstacles in the way of Portugal’s replenishments of the reserves of 


commodities on which stability in commodity prices depended. He 
also claimed that Portugal’s method of economic control was that of 


the corporative system which, though not perfect and though made 


for peace conditions, had nevertheless justified itself by ousting the 
evils of competition. In the diplomatic sphere, he declared, Portugal 
had found that her national interests were well defended by neutrality, 


a policy which moreover could be pursued in full loyalty to the alliance 
with Britain. x 


But he stressed the ‘ painful uneasiness’ that had been caused 


“even among the so-called United Nations” by the Anglo-Soviet 


Alliance and by Anglo-American solidarity with the Soviet Govern- 


ment. Here, he said, lay perhaps the most grievous problem of our time. 


a ee) | 
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Britain’s habit of regarding herself as immune from social and economic _ 
disorder he characterised as somewhat presumptuous and dangerous, 
though he called it an exaggeration to say that Britain deliberately — 
encouraged communism as the hope of to-morrow in Europe. But, he ~ 


said, it was unfortunately the case that many people would be ready | 


to confuse an eventual British victory with an ideological victory for 
communism. He asserted that democracy and liberalism were already 
played out in the nineteenth century, and no longer corresponded with 
what he called existing necessities, adding that Great Britain was slow 
to understand that new forms of Government.abroad were not necessarily 
anti-British. Britain herself, he said, had been forced during the war 
to make revolutionary changes in her own way of life, which, if they 
had been made earlier, might have averted the war. Such was Dr. 
Salazar’s argument about the danger of communism. He added at the 
end of his broadcast the warning that Portugal for her part must adopt 
a via media, rejecting such excesses of authority in Government as 
would involve every aspect of national life and endanger individual 
initiative. He gave the further warning that victors and vanquished 
alike would have much the same sort of difficulty to face after the war. 
The speech was relayed to the Portuguese colonies and to Brazil. 
German propaganda not surprisingly made the most of his references 
to the British blockade and to the anxiety felt in Europe over Anglo- 
American solidarity with the Soviet Union. There was a corresponding 
criticism in the British Press, unwisely alleging that Dr. Salazar’s 
remarks about Britain and Russia had been made under Axis pressure. 
It was the effect of his speech on the Axis propagandists that no doubt 
impelled Dr. Salazar in a subsequent statement to correct the misap- 
prehension. He did so in the form of an interview he gave to the Temps 
(August 7th), choosing as bis subject the general question of war and 
peace aims, and making arrangements for his remarks to be widely 
quoted in the Portuguese press. He started by declaring that nothing 
could be more false than to imagine that the war was being fought for 
ideological ends in any direction. It was false to imagine that Germany 
in 1939-41 and Britain and America in 1941-42 were fighting to spread 
communist ideas in the world. They were fighting, one and all, for 
nothing other than the will to domination. He did repeat his general 
stricture on the Russian element in the present policy of the United — 
Nations. “ As for us,” he said, “ we do not see in Russo-Anglo-American ~ 
solidarity, as affirmed to-day, a very reassuring element for peoples who 
must adapt themselves to a new European order.”’ But for the rest his 
criticisms were all directed against the Axis. ‘‘ Any intention,” he said, | 
“of building on a basis of violence and of the oppression of peoples and — 
consciences must be renounced. Respect for the signed contract and for 
the pledged word must be restored. We for our part are resolved never 
to admit that the authority of the State should ignore the rights of © 
conscience or absorb the whole life of the nation. Likewise we can with — 
difficulty admit that economic considerations should be the basis of an | 
organisation of nations or of an international society. The idea must — 
also be abandoned that such and such a people can be blotted off the — 
map on the pretext of having been vanquished. A nation cannot be — 
suffocated. France must recover her so essential place in the world — 
equilibrium.” He ended by paying a tribute to Marshal Pétain as | 
“ one of the finest figures of this troubled age.” | 
The reception given to Dr. Salazar’s statement by the Portuguese © 
Press revealed the solidity of national feeling on which his prestige is 
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_ based. The Didrio de Lisboa (August 7th) went so far as to crystallise 


from it four “‘ principles of umiversal acceptance which have long been 
the buttress and pride of a civilisation born of Christianity,’ namely 
(x) the guarantee of peoples and consciences against violence and 
oppression ; (2) fidelity to contracts and the pledged word, (3) a limit: 
to State action, so that the State shall not absorb the rights of conscience 
and the life of the nation, and (4) the subjection of the economic to the 
spiritual and moral order. The Voz (August 11th) applied the doctrine 


- to Germany’s treatment of conquered Holland, expressing the strongest 


condemnation of her treatment of Catholics and Jews, of the “ socialist 
doctrine ”’ she had introduced, and of her interference in Dutch educa- 
tion. Portuguese feeling and policy were thereby clarified as antipathetic 
to the Axis, but uneasy about the communist factor in the cause of the 
United Nations. 

The general disapproval felt in Portugal of all communist activity is 


all the more interesting because of her own recent social legislation. 


Its main object is a sort of corporative socialism based upon the sanctity’ 
of family life, a motive which goes far to explain her antipathy to: 
communism. It is a first principle of the Portguese political philosophy 
that a sound national life is impossible without a sound family life. In: 
June last centres were opened throughout Portugal to give advice to 
married women, not on birth control, but on the ideal of fulfilling their 
function as mothers. Something like a nation-wide campaign has beer 
launched with the object (as it was expressed in the Didrio de Manha 
of June 13th) of convincing Portuguese women that motherhood is not 
only their natural and patriotic function, but a form of ritualistic 
honour to the Divine Providence that destined them for it. What is 
called a “‘ Mothers of Families’ campaign is in operation, providing 
not only the centres for advice, but regular lectures by men and women 
doctors and broadcast addresses by Cabinet Ministers. Those local 
government—and central government—authorities who are responsible 
for policy in British “ public health ’’ administration (which nowadays 
assigns so large a role to birth-control clinics) will find this an interest- 
ing leaf in Portugal’s book. The origin of Dr. Salazar’s initiative in this 
matter is to be found quite simply in the concern he feels about the 
prevailing degradation of the married state in all countries, including 
Portugal. One newspaper (Novidades, June 8th, gth, roth and 12th) 
devoted a series of articles to the subject. It bitterly condemned the 


_ loose moral practices and the social parasites who make money by 


trafficking in them, declared that the true sense of marriage had been 
poisoned in some degree by the widespread love of enjoyment and 
comfort, but diagnosed the main cause as economic. To meet that cause 
the Government grants subsidies to such families as genuinely are 


_ deterred from the responsibility of large families by financial fears. 


A family wage has been instituted. 
The communists, who have not yet recanted their monstrous con- 


tempt of family life, would do well to ponder the nature of the social — 


experiment that is now exciting such interest throughout Portugal. 
The Novidades, which has long advocated the policy of the family 
wage, that is of wages being decided by the size of a worker’s family 


_ responsibilities, declared on August 9th that “ the individual wage and 


_ the defence of the family are contradictory terms.’’ In a later issue 
_ (August 17th) that paper went on to face the still undecided effect of 


such an innovation upon commerce, industry and agriculture. “ The 
family wage,” it wrote, “calls in the first place for a minimum of 


‘ ‘ 
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. . apts . Ps . n ] bia oy 
organisation and discipline among the diverse organisms of production. ” 


This condition exists ; if there are not more corporative organisations 7 } 


it is because employers still fail to understand, and still have not shed ~ 
a certain faltering Liberalism. In the second place there must exist a ~ 
recognised margin between cost and selling price. This is found where- — 


ever the market is not saturated, and the present moment, with the 
exclusion of foreign sources of supply and with abundant spending 


power, is therefore propitious.” 


(3) Latin America 
Nowhere in the world has the confusion of ideologies caused more 


havoc in public opinion than it has in Latin America. Even those ~ 


American Latins whose political tradition and sympathy is democratic, 
share the general antipathy of their Latin fellows to communism and 
its works. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that though such demo- 


crats would otherwise wholeheartedly and unreservedly have supported | | 
the Allied cause from the very beginning of the war, they have found © 


the ideological confusion too much for them. The main body of Roman 


Catholic opinion in that part of the world to-day finds it difficult to © 


believe that an Allied victory would necessarily be synonomous with 


a victory for Christian civilisation. Though they brand nazism as | 


anti-Christian, they brand bolshevism as equally or more anti-Christian. 
Some Christians fall back upon a position of absolute neutrality, openly 
declaring that a stalemate between the belligerents would be the least 
evil of the several evil possibilities that might result from the war. 
Others do concede that nazi principles are utterly without hope from 
the Christian point of view, whereas the Allies would offer at least the 
possibility (or even a probability) of an accommodation with Christian 
doctrine. Articles have often appeared in the Argentine Press, especially 
in El Pueblo, to the effect that the interests of civilisation equally 


demand the defeat of Russia by Germany, and of Germany by Britain © 


and the United States, because nazism is only less pernicious to 
civilisation than communism. The association of Italian fascism with 
German nazism has been regularly represented as a disaster for Italy 
and for Christian civilisation. An Allied victory, the normal argument 
runs, would itself be a disaster for civilisation unless all communist 


element in it were suppressed and unless the whole doctrine of democ- — 


racy were itself Christianised. 

Brazilian Christians, however, even before Brazil’s entry into the 
war, found less difficulty in associating the cause of the United Nations 
with that of Christianity. Some of the Roman Catholic journals, warm 
admirers of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt, have joined issue with 
those Brazilian Catholics who have shown leanings towards nazi ideas. 
One of them recently wrote: ‘‘ We are unable to understand how 
members of the clergy, nuns and Catholics generally can form a part of 
those organisations wishing for a German victory, for such a triumph 
would not belong to the German nation, but to nazism, and the latter 
has been explicitly condemned by the Holy Father, Pius XII. That 
which is at stake is the well-being of the Brazilian nation, which has 
always defended Christian ideals. Let us put aside friendship and 
comradeship, and sacrifice everything for the most complete and rapid 
victory of those nations defending democratic principles within the 
Christian faith.’’ So far as Brazil is concerned, the Germans have 
themselves, as a quarter of a century ago, silenced doubts and smoothed 
out divisions. With their usual flair for making enemies they have now 
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‘helped, and even forced, Brazilian opinion to relegate the ideological 


‘| dilemma into the distant background, just as the major partners in the 


_ United Nations have had to relegate into the background what a few 


years ago would have seemed the most pressing and the most important 
he question of our time. 


Communist Perversity. 


No sooner, however, will the guns cease calling the tune to which we 


|| dance, than communism is likely again to become the burning question. 


The last war produced communism in Russia, or at any rate gave the 
communists an opportunity which they successfully took. It produced 


' communist outbreaks in Germany, Italy, Finland, Hungary : countered 


by Fascist movements. It virtually brought to an end the capitalist 
system on the Continent of Europe east of the Rhine and south of the 
Baltic. The rentier class was eliminated from Central Europe. This 
time the communists the world over are better organised and more 
experienced. In Britain they support Winston Churchill, conditionally 
upon the promised second front being duly and effectively made 
operative, because they regard a Russian victory as the indispensable 
precursor to the world communist revolution. We do not know what 
the communists are planning in Germany or in Italy. We do know that 


‘ in the European occupied countries, especially in France, communist 


organisations are being regularly discovered and the ringleaders shot. 
The re-emergence of the Daily Worker in Britain will perhaps give the 
British people some idea of the organisation and drive of the British 


~ Communist party to-day, but not perhaps of its ultimate purpose. 


Why should “ communism ”’ have become such a bogy to so many 
people? The fact cannot be explained by the mere greed and acquisi- 
tiveness of the classes who are afraid of losing their dividends, because 
under the ironic levelling process of the war itself the dividends have 
in large measure disappeared or become meaningless. In a recent speech 
at Dundee, Sir Kingsley Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer, stated 
that in Great Britain to-day there are only 80 people whose net income 
exceeds {6,000 a year; only 1,170 people with net incomes between 
£4,000 and £6,000, and only 30,750 people with net incomes between 
{£2,000 and £4,000. Of course, he was talking of “net”? incomes. It 
must therefore be remembered that, by the modern parabola in the 
incidence of income tax, the richest people are left with the smallest 
“net ’” income. A millionaire, for instance, by the time he has paid his 
standard tax and super tax and insured his death duties has no income 
at all. But he would be a warped and comic sentimentalist who pitied 
a millionaire because he had no “‘ net ’”’ income. After all, is there any 
good reason why a man who owns a million pounds should not spend 
some of it instead of living on its “‘ unearned ”’ increment ? A million 
is a formidable figure, as we begin to appreciate when we remember that 


the clock ticks out only half a million minutes in a whole year. A 


millionaire who has no net income could live for a thousand years if he 
restricted his spending to a thousand a year. It may be true enough in 
another and a more realistic sense that a millionaire deserves the pity 
of all merciful people, because there is no slavery more oppressive than 
the possession of wealth, no surer denudation of friendship (because no 
millionaire can possibly know the motives of his “ friends’’), no 
‘severer competition with the camel that faces the needle’s eye. Re- 
latively the difficulties and the slavery apply to all grades of rich men. 
‘There was a man who dressed for dinner every night for no other 
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reason, as he himself put it, than “ to keep the servants up to the | 


mark.” Stockbrokers necessarily wear their top-hats in a heat wave, 


just as their clerks necessarily sweat in a tight-fitting collar when a © 


navvy can work in comfort. 


| 


1 


The communist does good work if he relieves the millionaire of his ~ 


chains. But the real oddity so far manifest in the history of communism 
is that the communist himself seldom sees his own wood for his own 
trees. Marx was not even original. He got the sensible part of his 


doctrine, or could have got it, from the early Christians. ‘“ And all — 


they that believed,” we are told in the Acts of the Apostles, “ were 
together and had all things in common. Their possessions and goods 
they sold and divided them to all, according as every one had need ”’ 
(ii, 44, 45). Communism theoretically is of the very essence of 
Christianity in one of its aspects, namely in the sharing of one another’s 
burdens. But it is cardinal to the mystic truth of Christianity that we 
of our own virtue can do nothing; that the Grace of God is essential 
to all our enterprise. The communists invariably start by denying God. 
They get nowhere, any more than would the Spitfire pilot who started 
by emptying his tank of petrol. How is one to explain this communist 
perversity ? In Russia it was partly explained a quarter of a century 
ago by the historical fact that the Orthodox Church in Tsarist Russia 


had in its practice travestied its ostensible Christianity by allying - 


itself with the Tsarist oppressors of the common people. 

In Russia, however, they have learnt at any rate something from 
their mistakes. They have found, for instance, that objective “‘ equality” 
as an end in itself is an absurdity. A busy doctor could not both do his. 
job (an essential job) and do all his own cooking, darning, scrubbing ; 
yet there were no domestic servants, domestic service having been 
branded as a form of slavery. Why under communism should a com- 
munist girl be a domestic servant ? Yet Christianity (if it had been the 
motive of the communists) would have taught them that the very clue 
to their own dogma was precisely mutual service. The communist girl 
aforesaid could not do the doctor’s job. She could help him to do his. 
job by again becoming his domestic servant. They seem to have dis- 
covered in Russia, from their experience, this negative part of the 
truth. Is there a likelihood that the communism that will again 
inevitably be loosed upon the world after the present war will have 
evolved into the constructive phase of a doctrine that in such an event 
would be wholesome? Is there any chance of communism being 
Christianised ? There seems little sign of it. Hence the ideological 
muddle throughout the world: the fear and hostility of organised 


Christianity towards all communist manifestations, the fear of all 
reasonable people when faced with the possibility of a merely destruc-- 


a”? 


tive and vindictive assault of the “ have-nots’ upon the “ haves.” 
Christianity by ‘contrast would give life and give it more abundantly. 
Communism as at present conceived would merely transfer ill-gotten 
gains from one set of pockets to another, and in the process would 
visit untold misery upon mankind. The optimist hope, as at all times, 


is that the world, including the communists, may turn to God, the only” 


source of practical wisdom in politics and in all things. 
GEORGE GLASGOW.. 
September 11th; 1942. 
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GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 
The death of Guglielmo Ferrero in August has not only deprived the world 


_ of an illustrious historian but also of a great character. His friends and 
_ admirers mourn his sudden passing very deeply. All who had the good fortune 
_ to know him intimately could not help loving and admiring him. He was.a 


great worker, staunch to his ideals, an undaunted supporter of democracy 
from the beginning of his literary career, and, last but not least, a generous 
friend, always ready to help with advice and in other ways. He had great 
hopes of using his abilities inside Italy after the war. He was determined to 
return to his beloved home as soon as circumstances permitted so as to work 
for the reconstruction of his country. 

He started his literary career after a short stay in Germany, France, 
Russia, with the publication of Europa Giovane (1897), which was followed 
by I] Militarismo (1898), La Vecchia Europa ela Nuova, etc. After years of 
study appeared his life work, The Greatness and Decline of Rome. This book 
brought him world-wide fame, and attracted the attention of the then 
President of the United States, Theodore Roosevelt. After a lecture, 
delivered at the Collége de France in 1906, Ferrero was invited to America, 
where he was also the guest of Theodore Roosevelt at the White House. The 
outcome of this sojourn in North and South America was the book Between 
the Old World and the New. While The Greatness and Decline of Rome treats 
the moral problem of corruption and progress and the political problem of 
dictatorship, Between two Worlds dealt with the philosophical problem of the 
quantity and quality of civilisation in the form of a dialogue. After this 
Ferrero published Memorie e Confessioni di un Sovrano deposto, Le Donne 
det Cesari, etc. 

During the last war, Ferrero was a supporter of Italy’s intervention on the 
side of the Allies and did all he could to support the Allied effort. After the 
Treaty of Versailles and the occupation of the Ruhr he was full of foreboding, 
expressed in Tvagedia della Pace, that such a treaty bore in its womb the 
germ of future wars. Owing to this, he was called ‘‘ Cassandra’’ by his 
friends in Italy. Fearlessly he denounced the Fascist regime in his books 
and articles and pilloried Mussolini’s dictatorship and the existing corruption 
in a series of novels (La Terza Roma, 4 parts, (1) Le due Verita, (2) La Rivolta 
del Figlio, (3) Sudore e Sangue, (4) Liberazione), to which he gave as back- 
ground the Italo-Abyssinian War and the Battle of Adowa in 1896. For 

seven years he was practically a prisoner in his own house and under police 
supervision. At last his friends succeeded in securing him a passport and a 


permit to travel to London at the invitation of the Pen Club. Thus he got the 


chance of escaping from Italy. In February, 1930, the University of Geneva 
and the Institut Universitaire des Hautes Etudes Internationales offered him 
the Chair of Modern History which he gladly accepted. Some of the guiding 

principles which he put forward in his lectures are to be found in Peace and 
War. 

In The Life of Cesar he destroys the romance about Cesar. He says that 
if he occupies a great place in history, it is because he conquered Gaul, which 
_was the beginning of European history. After Caesar, Napoleon—there was 
no saviour-hero at the beginning of the nineteenth century any more than 
twenty centuries ago. It was fear that led the revolutionary government to 
resort to an abuse of force—at home, the terror and dictatorship ; abroad, 
‘warfare without rules, the warfare of barbarism. Little by little, the usurper 
_ plunges deeper and deeper into the morass until nothing short of a catastrophe 
can extricate him—in Czsar’s case, the ‘‘ Ides of March’’; in Napoleon’s, 
Waterloo. The sequel of The Gamble is Reconstruction, and the final volume 
ere at the same time, his last work Pouvoir. BERTHA PRITCHARD. 
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A GREAT AMBASSADOR.* 


Prince Lichnowsky played such a leading part in the struggle to avoid th 
First World War that the story of his efforts deserved to be told.in detail. H 
defended his handiwork in My London Mission and in subsequent writings 
and his despatches have been published in full, but that was not enough. W. 
needed also a study of the man, a critical survey of his achievement, a1 
analysis of his conception of an Ambassador’s task. All these are supplied by 
the admirable monograph of Dr. Willis, who combines wide knowledge wit! 
a singularly independent mind. In addition to mastering the whole rang: 
of printed material, he has derived useful information from talk with Kuhl 
mann, the principal member of the German Embassy in London after th 
Ambassador himself. 

The account of the first fifty-two years is brief but sufficient, for he wa 
not yet a maker of history. Belonging to one of the leading families it 
Central Europe and the heir to ample domains, the Prince chose diplomac’ 
as a career, serving at Vienna in the ’nineties and in the Foreign Office a 
Berlin during the opening years of the century. In 1904, at the age of 44, h 
resigned his official position, convinced that the omnipotent Holstein woul 
never give him his chance. When he was chosen in 1912 to succeed Marscha. 
in London his name was little known outside his own country, and th 
appointment came as a surprise. That it was an excellent selection was th 
verdict not only of English statesmen but of English Society. His wife, 
descendant of Maria Theresa, had a genius for entertaining, and the ne\ 
Ambassador, a liberal aristocrat, loved England and English ways. “ Every 
body liked them,’’ declared Alfred Spender. The stately mansion in Carlto 
House Terrace hummed with life and gaiety after the long dull reign of th 
bachelor Metternich. 

Lichnowsky held very definite ideas on the European situation and had n 
intention of being merely a mouthpiece of the Wilhelmstrasse. He had th 
lowest opinion of the Hapsburg Empire, and deeply regretted that Bismarc 
had chosen it as an ally in 1879 instead of seeking a partner in Russia. H 
believed that Germany and England should and could live in peace, and clos 
acquaintance with Grey convinced him that it would not be our fault if the 
did not. That an Ambassador should give his best advice to his superiors : 
an axiom. But should he pursue a line of his own, differing in emphasis if ne 
in aim from the official policy of his chiefs ? This interesting question is full 
discussed by Dr. Willis, who applauds his zeal for peace but considers that h 
pushed independence too far and that he was tactless in presenting his view 
Can we wonder that Kiderlen and Jagow, to say nothing of Stumm, a declare 
enemy, wearied of his eulogies of Grey and his pleas for the acceptance « 
England’s point of view? “He lacked objectivity,” declares Dr. Willi 
““and he was too prone to judge a situation through his emotions. . . . Th 
confidence he won in London he lost in Berlin.’ His weaknesses, we are tol 
were impetuosity, nervousness, impractical idealism ; his strong points wel 
his sincerity, his willingness to compromise, his desire for peace. 

When Lichnowsky arrived in the autumn of 1912 the naval question, whic 
had been Metternich’s burden and bane, had been put aside as insoluble, an 
discussion moved towards co-operation in the Bagdad railway and spheres « 
influence in the Portuguese colonies. Neither was a fresh problem, and tl 
Ambassador, who had no passion for detail, played a less important part : 
them than Kthlmann, who had everything at his fingers’ ends. During h 
first year in London his principal attention was devoted to the Balkan war 
which the Ambassadors’ Conference in London strove to localise. The effo 
was successful, thanks in the main to Grey. The German representatir 
worked indefatigably for peace, but his lukewarm championship of Austrié 

claims annoyed his chiefs at Berlin and weakened their hand. Imperiali, tl 
Italian Ambassador, being equally lukewarm, it is not surprising that tl 


* Prince Lichnowsky, Ambassador of Peace. A Study of Pre-War Diplomacy, r9r2-1 
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Triple Entente had the best of it. Grey’s services in conciliation were publicly 
recognised by the German Government, which was as anxious as he to localise 
the struggle ; but Lichnowsky was repeatedly chided for insubordination, 
and was charged with inability to realise that Grey was less impartial than 
he seemed. 

~ The coming of war in 1914 broke the Ambassador’s heart. He strove 
feverishly to prevent it, but the Wilhelmstrasse had lost confidence in him 
and his advice had ceased to count. His indifference to the fortunes of 
Austria was notorious, though she was Germany’s only ally. Yet he had 
nothing to reproach himself with, nothing to unsay. He had always declared 
that England would support France if the latter were dragged into war. His 
apologia, though published without his consent while the war was at its 
height, branded him in the eyes of super-patriots as almost a traitor within 
the gates, and Jagow issued a reply which contains some legitimate criticisms. 
Yet his forecast that Germany would lose everything and gain nothing was 
verified to the letter. Austria had dragged down her ally with her, as he had 
always feared she would. It was a sad and embittered old man who passed 
away in 1928 at the age of 68. 
Gr PisG: 


: AN IMPORTANT LIFE.* 


It is both a pleasure and a pain to read the autobiography of Bishop Hensley 
Henson. It is a pleasure, a sincere pleasure, to read the growth of one whose 
mind has been always active, not least in the promotion of that breadth of 
the Church of England which is essentially dear to him, a Church, too, he has 
served in every capacity save that of a licensed curate. Has he not been 
Vicar of Barking, Rural Dean, incumbent of St. Mary’s Hospital, Iford, 
canon of Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret’s, Dean of Durham, 
Bishop of Hereford and of Durham successively? That is to say, he has 
served his Church in the south, west and north, in agricultural as well as in 
industrial areas, and served it with the vigorous intellectual powers he has 
always turned in a tolerant direction. It is a pain, a grave pain, to read of 
the intolerance the Anglo-Catholic party has displayed against him. Whatever 
else the Church of England is, or is not, it is a comprehensive body, containing 
the party leaning upon individualism, which we may call evangelical, the 
party leaning upon reason or the Broad Church party, and the party leaning 
upon authority or the Anglo-Catholic. No doubt this is a rough and ready 
description, but it contains the broad differentia of these three parties. The 
autobiographer would shrink from labelling himself, for he is too conscious 
of the truth that a label is a libel. It hurts one reader at least to notice the 
hostility steadily shown by the Anglo-Catholics to one who can justly claim 
that he holds opinions tenable in the Church of England. Yet a paper with 
the influence and the circulation of the Church Times did not hesitate to 
label his appointment to a bishopric as ‘‘ The Hereford Scandal.” 

In a sense this volume gains in authority from the number of letters it 
contains : in a sense it loses in interest, for some of the controversies recorded 
now seem to belong to a bygone generation. To the historian they will prove 
of real value, Not the least attractive feature in the book is the series of 
sketches of such statesmen as Salisbury and Balfour, such Deans as Stanley, 
Bradley and Armitage Robinson—whose outlook differed by worlds from 
that of the author—and such prelates as Davidson, Winnington-Ingram and 
Gore. To each and all the author evinces his sympathy, though of course in 
varying degrees. They all stand out as vital men, even if not always to the 
taste of Bishop Hensley Henson. It is obvious, for instance, that while he 
respected Armitage Robinson the scholar he did not care greatly for Armitage 
Robinson the man. For Gore the theologian and for Gore the man he finds 
much to command his admiration ; but he is doubtful about the policy he 


* Retrospect of an Unimportant Life. By H. Hensley Henson. Oxford University 
Press. Vol. 1, 16s. 
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pursued in his dioceses of Worcester, Birmingham nite Oxford. We offer one 
point for consideration. In the past Pusey and Liddon threatened to resign 
their offices in the Church of England if Archbishop Tait carried his way in 
asking for the disuse of the Athanasian Creed. In the less remote past Bishop 
Gore swayed the Lambeth Conference against the recognition of the Orders. 
of the Presbyterian Church by a similar threat of resignation, this time of the 
episcopal office. Is this threat of resignation of office either in the past or 
the present the act of statesmen fully conscious of the worth of the policy 
they elect to defend ? We eagerly look forward to a second volume, though 
even the see coe will find it hard.to.maintain the high level of the 


first. ROBERT H. Murray. 


BRITON AND TURK.* 


The relations between Britain and Turkey have a topical interest, for 
Turkey holds the key of Asia Minor in the present war. The author belongs 
to a family long connected with the Near and Middle East. Sir Robert 
Graves held important posts at Salonika and Athens, and has published 
valuable memoirs. The present writer has been on the staff of The Times 
since 1906, with the exception of four years during the last war, and has had 
special and intimate acquaintance with men and events in Egypt and 
Constantinople. He was in Cairo during the Akaba affair in 1906, of which he 
gives a map, and at Constantinople as correspondent of the great London 
newspaper. The book begins with an Introduction, giving the history of 
Anglo-Turkish relations from 1790 to the Berlin Congress of 1878. During 
that period British policy was Turkophil, because British statesmen regarded 
Turkey as a barrier to Russia’s advance into Asia, and few realised that the 
creation of independent Balkan states might form an adequate substitute. 
Hence arose the Crimean War, which the author criticises, as he criticises 
Disraeli’s pro-Turkish policy. Queen Victoria, as he reminds us, and as her 
Letters revealed, wanted another war against. Russia in 1877, when Disraeli 
brought matters to the verge of a conflict, and she was indignant at Glad- 
stone’s campaign. The “ Bulgarian atrocities’? made Britain’s Turkish 
policy a party question, which divided Liberals from Conservatives, whose 
leader nevertheless exacted Cyprus from Turkey. His romantic reminiscences 
of Richard Ccoeur-de-Lion’s brief possession of the island and marriage with 
Berengaria there outweighed the advice of his naval experts, as the late 
Harold Temperley showed, to take Astypalaia with its two fine harbours 
and small Greek population, or else Moudros. As Salisbury cynically said, 
people seemed to think that the British fleet could cross the Taurus moun- 
tains to ensure the execution of Armenian reforms. 

The author describes the spy system at Constantinople under Abdul 
Hamid, and recalls British blindness to the German advance eastward, 
which even Bourchier, his famous colleague, failed to realise. Only a few 
. years ago the reviewer was asked to provide evidence of the German propa- 
ganda in Athens, although it had been going on for a decade, and Gretchen, 
. governess or cabaret singer, was an agent of Goebbels. Harold Nicolson is 
shown to have proposed that the Greeks should have Eastern Thrace, but 
_ the Turks keep all Anatolia. Similar advice was given to Mr. Lloyd George 
by his military advisers, and Graves was consulted, while Metaxas urged 
Venizelos against the disastrous Asia Minor campaign, but in vain, as Palles 
revealed in his recent book. The exchange of populations is justly praised for 
having made Greece a more compact and homogeneous nation than ever 
before. The abolition of the Caliphate benefited Britain as the ruler of 
Moslems in India. Anglo-Turkish relations improved after the treaty of 
Ankara in 1926, just as Greco-Turkish after the Pact of Athens. A further 
bond was the grant of three credits in 1938. For past and present this is a 
valuable book. 

WILLIAM MILLER. 
* Briton and Turk. By Philip P. Graves. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 
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THE BALKANS.* 


This book begins with twenty-eight days of “ blitz history,” that is the 
collapse of Yugoslavia in 1941. Then comes the Italo-German attack on 


| Greece with the text of the Greek surrender signed on April 23rd at Salonika 


by General Tsalakoglou, the Greek quisling. The Author went to Cairo and 
the United States, and is not accustomed to hide his striking personality 
under a bushel. Then comes a general chapter on the Balkans as the bridge 
between Europe and Asia: Greeks usually talk of ‘‘ going to Europe ” when 
they mean a journey westward. Accounts of the development of the separate 
Balkan states with maps follow. Zog, as he says, was well received at Belgrade 


when an exile ; the reviewer well knows the room which he occupied there. 


international factor. Bessarabia is called ‘‘ the Alsace on the Dnieper 


The Imro, or Macedonian revolutionary society, is described, but the author 
ignores the exchanges of population in Macedonia in 1922, which has, so far 
as Greece is concerned, ended the Macedonian question, the curse of the 
Balkans in the early years of the century, while those Bulgars who still linger 
at Florina remained there voluntarily and have, therefore, no legal grievance 
against Greece. Thanks to Sir John Campbell and Sir John Hope Simpson, 
who worked at the Refugees’ Settlement Commission in Athens, the exchange 
of populations was effected marvellously in Greece, which absorbed this vast 
accession to its population without injury to the original inhabitants. More- 
over, the “ Grand Idea,” which dominated Greek foreign policy under Otho 
and George I, has ceased to exist, now that there are hardly any Greeks in 
Turkey, and the two countries, so long enemies, became friends. The Turkish 
flag was saluted in Athens, the Greek at Ankara. ; 

The author incorrectly limits the speaking of “ demotic’’ Greek to the 
peasants ; Metaxas made it compulsory in University lectures. That great 
strategist’s services as organiser of the resistance to Italy in this war are 
insufficiently recognised. Boris is praised; there is a fair account of the 
much disputed origin of the Roumanians, whose country “ became a mere 
province of the greater German Lebensraum.” Salisbury’s service to Greece 
by getting Greek delegates admitted to the Berlin Congress is, like Prince 
Paul’s studies at Christ Church, ignored, while the great excess of German 
over British trade with Greece, owing to tobacco, is not enumerated as an 
during the Roumanian occupation 1918-40. The author’s conclusion is that 
there is no panacea for the Balkan question. That has not been altogether 
the fault of the Balkan races, but also of certain Great Powers which used 
them as pawns in the game of Power Politics. 

WILLIAM MILLER. 


AN ULSTERWOMAN IN ENGLAND.+ 


These impressions, covering the years 1924 to 1941, are both stimulating 
and provocative. Expressed with all the honesty and seriousness typical of 
the granite qualities of the Northern Irish, they throw many shafts of light 


_ on our national character and ways of government that are revealing. But 
even to the most painstaking Irish, with all their natural gift of discernment, 


; 


it is impossible to explain the complex English character or the reason for 
their different actions. So it is no wonder we find Miss Robb contradicting 
herself sometimes, and confessing that “‘ any generalisation can at best be 
only ‘a near miss ’.’”’ Her account of the work as a civil servant, and then on 


the staff of the Women’s Employment Federation, besides her many ad- 
ventures in air raids, gives interesting and vivid sidelights on the English 
_ she once misunderstood and has learnt to admire, although, it is true, they 


_ still baffle her. ‘‘ The longer I live here,”’ she writes of England, “ the more 


I feel that a good deal of English stiffness is a thing acquired ; an aristocratic 


* The Untamed Balkans. By Frederick W. L. Kovacs. Modern Age Books. New York. 
+ An Ulsterwoman in England. By Nesca A. Robb. Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 
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tradition that has very generally opposed itself by example and education, 
but also a carapace | that the people grew because they are, like crabs and 
lobsters, soft inside.” After all her doubts for the future of our race and of all _ 
mankind (doubts ‘that would hardly trouble the English) she can write * 

“though darkness is over the earth the things that make men great are still 
alive.”’ F 
» 


THEODORA ROSCOE. | ; 


DICK SHEPPARD.* 


Few men can have been So widely known, so greatly loved, have had so ~ 
wonderful an influence, as ‘“‘ Dick ”’ Sheppard. His was a magnetic per-— 
sonality. He drew men to him, that he might draw them to the Master whom — 
he served. He had a wonderful gift of putting people at their ease ; he never — 
talked to them as though he was better or superior to them. Men and women 
of all sorts and conditions came to him with their sorrows and troubles, and — 
he helped them ; he gave them hope and a new faith in themselves. Canon ~ 
Crum, describing the sense of loss which “‘ Dick’s ”’ friends felt when he left — 
Canterbury, writes: “.. . One was apt to discover that the bereaved person — 
was feeling, not only—not even so much—lI was so fond of him, but rather — 
he was so fond of me!’ That puts it well. His was a love which was giving, © 
giving all the time, and receiving but little. How many who loved “ Dick,” 
and received so much from him, realised fully the sadness of his life? There ~ 
was the persistent ill-health, which led to the successive resignation of such — 
positions as Head of the Oxford House, Vicar of St. Martin’s, Dean of Canter- 
bury. But there was more. Mr. Ellis Roberts thinks that there was a lack of © 
integration in his character ; there were two strands side by side: there was — 
“ Lawrie,” sensitive, lonely, full of distrust of himself, inclined to think 
himself a failure ; and there was ‘‘ Dick,’’ beloved “‘ Dick,” popular, success- ~ 
ful, carrying all before him. How far this is true one cannot say, but the facts 
seem to bear it out. 

It was at St. Martin’s, of which he was Vicar for twelve years, that his 
greatest work was done. Under his rule St. Martin’s became known through- 
out the world. How rich and varied were the activities he started there! The 
People’s Service, the Crypt open day and night, the St. Martin’s Hostel for 
the destitute and unemployed, the Guild of Fellowship, the St. Martin's Review 
—these are but a few. He had a wonderful gift for organising. There were 
people who accused him of stunting. Such an accusation is always made 
against the popular. Charles Ritchie, who worked with him at St. Martin’s, 
speaking of the People’s Service, tells us: “ that almost 50 per cent. of the 
confirmation candidates every year were people who had first learnt through ~ 
the People’s Service what the love of God meant, and come to attend the 
ordinary services of the church because of what they had learnt there.” 
What a difference it would have made if only he had had good health, 

.instead of being harassed by breakdowns and fear of breakdowns! Dr. 
_ Matthews, the Dean of St. Paul’s, called “ Dick”’ a sanctified man of the 
world. That is a good description. The majority of us are called to live in 
the world, not apart from the world, and in the rough and tumble of everyday 
_ life it is not easy to fulfil the Chfistian law of love. ‘‘ Dick ’”’ was one who did 
so. By his example and active help he enabled others to do the same. He 
was that rare person, a religious genius. 
O. R. CLARKE. 


RACIALISM AGAINST CIVILISATION. 


Dr. Zollschan is a scientific writer from Czechoslovakia who is known as 
the author of interesting books on race and Jewish questions. In this 
pamphlet he combats again the main theses of racialism, and shows their 
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‘destructive influence on the fundamental moral principles which underlie 
our civilisation. After Hitler’s seizure of power he attempted to organise a 
comprehensive examination of the racialist theory by the leading scientific 
academies and similar institutions of the world, which would certainly have 
resulted in their exposure as absolute fallacies and would perhaps have 
counteracted to some extent the vicious propaganda of the Nazis. He 
devoted much time and work to this plan, which found the full support of 
Masaryk, Dr. Benes, the Pope, and many leading scientists. The Institute 
for Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations seemed disposed to 
take the lead; but the whole plan was obstructed by the fact that the 
democratic governments at that time were very reluctant to do anything 
that could have irritated the Nazis, and it was finally foiled by the outbreak 
of war. After the war, of course, it will be an urgent task to undertake the 
moral and scientific re-education of the German youth, and then the co- 
operation of the scientists of many nations will be of great help. 
FREDERICK HERTZ. 


* * * * * 


Diplomatic Petrel, by Sir Thomas Hohler (John Murray, 15s.), owes its 
title to the fact that he became known in the diplomatic service as the 
Stormy Petrel because wars, revolutions and other disagreeable incidents 
occurred almost immediately after his arrival at any post. He is, however, 
none the worse for his exciting experiences, and he enjoys telling us the story 
of an eventful life. Beginning with Constantinople at the time of the Armenian 
massacres in 1894-5, he proceeded to Egypt, Russia, Abyssinia, Japan, 
Mexico and the United States. He has much of interest to say about them 
all, and indeed a diplomatist has unrivalled opportunities of studying not 

only political situations but human nature. He is a lenient judge, and there 
is far more praise than blame in these pages. Though he speaks gratefully of 
all his chiefs, the highest marks go to Lord Cromer, to whose ability, firmness 
and quiet wisdom he is never tired of paying homage. He was in Tokio 
during the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. He was greatly attracted to that 
remarkable people, and he describes our dropping of the alliance when it ran 
out in I92I as one of our cardinal mistakes. The chapters on Abyssinia, 
where Menelek was the leading figure, are most vivid. He reached Mexico 
just in time to see the end of the Diaz régime and the anarchy which followed 
its collapse. The references to President Wilson are not very cordial, reflect- 
ing the atmosphere of Spring-Rice, our Ambassador, whose long and 
intimate friendship with Theodore Roosevelt made him fersona ingrata at 
the White House. The narrative ends with the close of the first world war, 
and we are promised a second volume when victory terminates paper 
restrictions. The reader carries away the impression of an accomplished 
public servant, an excellent story-teller, a good mixer and a faithful friend. 


* * * * * 


Greece in Peace and War, by Demetrius Caclamanos (Percy Lund, 
Humphries & Co., gs.), is a collection of essays and addresses by a scholar 
and statesman whose love for his country is equalled by his knowledge. The 
former Greek Minister in London loves England too, for he made his home with 
us when his official career was over. There is no more useful task for an 
elderly man of high ability and ripe experience than to interpret two peoples 
to one another, and Dr. Caclamanos isa born interpreter. His English style 
is excellent, and he knows how to communicate not only his learning but his 
enthusiasm. As a journalist and’diplomatist he has seen much history in the 
making, and some of the studies on recent times contain valuable information. 
In Classical Aspects in Modern Greece he explains the differences and re- 
_semblances of classical and modern Greek. ‘‘ Was Byron a Philhellene ? ”’ is 
a spirited rejoinder to Mr. Harold Nicolson’s contention that the poet’s 
journey was motived rather by petty personal reasons than by a genuine 
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passion for liberty and romance. ‘“ Thucydides and Veniselos ’’ depicts the — 
greatest statesman of modern Greece finding consolation in the intensive - 
study and translation of the greatest historian of classical times. Among the 
political items which fill the second half of this entertaining and instructive 
little volume we may note a fine tribute to Metaxas, who bravely defied the 
insolence of Mussolini; a masterly survey of Greece’s relations with her 
friends and foes ; a convincing plea for the assignment of the Dodecanese to 
Greece when Italy’s grip is removed ; and a devastating exposure of Italian _ 
perfidy on the eve of the unprovoked attack in October 1940. . 


{ 
* * * : * * Hf 


John Millington Synge, by L. A. G. Strong (P.E.N. Book, Allen & Unwin, 
2s.), is a valuable addition to the attractive small books published by the 
enterprising P.E.N. Club. It typifies one of the main objects of the P.E.N. 
in that it expresses openly and with a broad outlook the author’s point of 
view upon his subject and upon his work. As Mr. Strong writes, “ Synge 
has been dead long enough to allow even his own countrymen to approach 
his work without partisanship or apology.’”’ Synge happily arrived upon the 
Irish literary scene, he points out, at the time of its renaissance, but not 
until he left Paris, at the urge of Yeats, and returned to Ireland, did he 
receive inspiration. In Aran he found himself. Here, living as one of the 
peasants, playing his fiddle for their dancing, he shared both their joys and 
griefs. Here, too, he felt ““a sympathy between man and nature,” as he 
writes in one of his diaries. And surely this sense of the elemental throughout _ 
all his work is the keynote. Although he is for us the Irish dramatist, Mr. 
Strong feels that as a poet he may prove to be “ the prophet of a new time.” 
In this vivid essay Synge lives for us, and all the primitive force in his work 
is brought out, together with the inevitable sense of tragedy which make his 
plays akin to the Greek tragedies. All this to have achieved in so slender a 
volume deserves due praise. 

THEODORA ROSCOE. 


* * * * * 


The Sermon on the Mount, by C. F. Andrews (Foreword by Rabindranath 
Tagore and an Introductory Note by Agatha Harrison. Allen & Unwin, 6s.), 
was found in manuscript after his death on his writing-table at Santiniketan, 
the international university founded by his great friend Tagore, where he 
worked for many years and to which he constantly returned. It is a beautiful 
little volume in its simplicity, and in its touching evidence as to the central 
passion of Charlie Andrews’ life. In ten short chapters the reader is carried ~ 
through a detailed consideration of the Sermon on the Mount, illuminated 
by the writer’s often clear-sighted comments and by much use of his own 
pastoral experiences in dealing with the lives of men round the world. The 
-following words from his introductory chapter explain his aim: “ The sheer — 
genius. of the Sermon on the Mount lies in the fact that within its short 
compass the great Master Teacher has told us the inner truth about our lives 
in such a manner that it continually, age after age, searches out our weak- 

_nesses, our blind spots, our hidden secrets, which we are hardly likely to lay 
bare even to ourselves. Jesus puts before us, not a moral code, but a 
character, which instinctively commands our allegiance wherever we see it 
in action.’”’ This spiritual medicine and inspiration the writer applies to the 
healing of men in all the wide and varied circumstances of modern life, both 
personal and public. Tagore writes a Foreword of warm tribute to Deena- 
bandhu, the friend of the Poor, as he reminds us he was known as in India. ~ 
Andrews meant to write a Life of Christ but was not able to do so before he 
died. This little volume, however, illustrates, as Agatha Harrison, who has 
put the book together, says, that if ““C. F. Andrews did not write his Life ~ 
of Christ, he lived it.” , 

CaRL HEATH. 


